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We shall now proceed to Wesley’s conduct respecting ordina- 


tion, and we will take upon us to say that there is no instance 
on the records of any sect whatever, so decisively proving the 
leaders to have stad contrary to’ their own consciences, and to 
have continued so to. act with that conviction on their minds, 
Here, then, we must introduce to our readers the first metho- 
distic bishop, Dr. Coke, He was a gentleman commoner of 
Jesus College, Oxford, regularly ordained a minister of the 
church’ of England, and. once curate of South Petherton, So- 
mersetshire. On account of introducing hymns: into: the 
church: service, and other similar irregularities, he was admor 
nished by his bishop, dismissed by the rector, and affronted by 
the ‘parishioners, “* These insults,” says’ Mr, Southey, 
“ roused his Welsh blood,” and out of revenge he became & 
methodist, associated himself with Wesley, and quickly became 
second in command. It is evident that his schism arose from 


a spirit of revenge, and was fostered by a, love for distinction. 


But the first step taken by Wesley towards ordination, wag $o 
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prevailon a Greek bishop, who had wandered to London on 
some adventure or other, to ordain a few of his lay assistants. 
This man, whom Toplady conceived to be an impostor, and 
Nightingale says was actually bishop of Arcadia in Crete, 
without hesitation layed his hands on some half-dozen, who 
from that time assumed authority to administer the sacrament, 
We have lately had in England the soi-disant patriarch of Je- 
rusalem, a title certainly not known there, and therefore most 
probably an impostor, Whether Erasmus of Arcadia were 
actually a bishop, must ever remain problematical. But grant- 
ing that he was, surely a stranger to us and our manners, he 
must have ordained at random, and the act, both in the bishop 
and in Wesley, was highly indecorous, It is indeed said that 
Wesley would have been ordained bishop by him, but the rules 
of the Greek church required more bishops than one to be 
present. However, this is at least ascertained by these ordina- 
tions, that Wesley considered episcopal ordination to be indis- 
pensably necessary for the administration of the sacraments. 
About the end of the American war, clergy and bishops were 
wanted for America, and the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Moore, had doubts whether our laws would permit Eng- 
lish Bishops to ordain them without the oath of allegiance, 
which, of course, they could not take ; and Franklin (strange, 
by the bye, to consult a notorious deist on such a point) ad- 
vised the Americans to elect and ordain a bishop for them- 


selves. 


“« This latter course some of the American methodists had already 
adopted, Finding themselves deprived of communion, and their 
children of baptism, they applied to Asbury, whom they regarded as 
their head, to adopt some means of providing for these ordinances. 
Asbury knew not how to act, and advised them to wait till circum- 
stances should prepare the way for what they wished. It was not 
likely that they should follow this advice. Breaking off their con- 
nection with him, and thereby with Mr. Wesley, they elected three 
of their elder brethren to ordain others by imposition of hands. 
Asbury, however, retained so much influence, that, at a subsequent 
conference this ordination was declared to be unscriptural. The 
schism was healed just as the peace was made ; and, as soon asa 
communication was opened with England, he sent a representation of 
the caseto Wesley. Mr. Wesley had been convinced, by the perusal 
of Lord King’s account of the Primitive Church, that bishops and 
presbyters are the same order. Men are sometimes easily convinced 
of what they find it convenient or agreeable to believe. Regarding 
the apostolical succession as a fable, he thought, when this applica- 
tion from America arrived, that the best thing which he could do 
would be to secure the Wesleyan succession for the United States. 
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© This step, however, was not taken without some demur, and a 
feeling that it required some justification to himself as well as to the 
world. It appears that some of his friends advised an application to 
the bishops, requesting them to ordain preachers for America, Wes- 
ley was not aware of the legal impediment to this, but he replied, 
that on a former application to the Bishop of London, his request 
had been unsuccessful : that if the bishops would consent, their pro- 
ceedings were notoriously slow, and this matter admitted of no delay. 
‘If they would ordain them now,’ he continued, ‘ they would expect 
to govern them; and how grievously would thisentangle us! As 
our American brethren are now totally disentangled, both from the 
state and the English hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again, 
either with the one or the other. ~ They are now at full liberty, sim- 
ply to follow the scriptures and the primitive church ; and we judge 
it best that they should stand fast in that liberty wherewith God has 
so strangely made them free.’ Having, therefore, determined how to 
act, he communicated his determination to Dr. Coke, and proposed, 
in his character of presbyter, which, he said, was the same as bishop, 
to invest him with the same presbytero-episcopal powers, that, in that 
character he might proceed to America, and superintend the societies 
in the United States. The doubts which Dr. Coke entertained as to 
the validity of Mr. Wesley’s authority, were removed by the same 
treatise which had convinced Mr. Wesley ; and it seems not to have 
occurred to either the one or the other, that if presbyter and bishop 
were the same order, the proposed consecration was useless ; for Dr. 
Coke having been regularly ordained, was as good a bishop as Mr. 
Weslev himself. 

*“* Having, however, taken his part, he stated the reasons upon 
which he had acted with his wonted perspicuity. ‘ By a very un- 
common train of providences,’ he said, ‘many of the provinces of 
North America are totally disjointed from the mother country, and 
erected into independent states. The English government has no 
authority over them, either civil or ecclesiastical, any more than over 
the States of Holland. A civil authority is exercised over them, 
partly by the congress, partly by the provincial assemblies ; but no 
one either exercises or claims any ecclesiastical authority at all. In 
this peculiar situation some thousands of the inhabitants of these 
states desire my advice.” Then asserting his opinion, that bishops and 
presbyters were the same order, and consequently had the same 
right to ordain, he said that for many years, he had been importuned, 
from time to time, to exercise this right, by ordaining part of the tra- 
velling preachers, and that he had still refused, for peace-sake, and 
because he was determined, as little as possible, to violate the esta- 
blished order of the national church to which he belonged. ‘ But 
the case,’ he pursued, ‘ is widely different between England and 
North America. Here there are bishops who have ‘a legal jurisdic- 
tion. In America there are none, neither any parish ministers ; so 
that, for some hundreds of miles together, there is none either to bap- 
tize or toadminister the Lord’s supper. Here, therefore, my scruples 
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are at an end, and [ conceive myself at full liberty, as I violate no 
order, and invade no man’s right, by appointing and sending labourers 
into the barvest.’ 

“* Accordingly, he summoned Dr. Coke to Bristol, and Mr. Creigh- 
ton with him, a clergyman who had become regular member of the 
methodist connection. With their assistatice he ordained Richard 
Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey, presbyters for America, and afterwards 
he ordained Dr. Coke superintendent. Some reason might have 
been expected why he thought this second ordination necessary, 
superintendent being but another word for bishop ; and why he thus 
practically contradicted the very principle upon which he professed 
toact. Not stopping to discuss such niceties, he gave the Doctor 
letters of ordination, under hg hand and seal, in these words: ‘ To 
all to whom these presents shall come, John &Vesley, late Fellow of 
Lincoln College, in Oxford, Presbyter of the Church of England, 
sendeth greeting: Whereas many of the people in the southern 
provinces of North America, who desire to continue under my care, 
and still adhere to the doctrine and discipline of the church of England, 
are greatly distressed for want of ministers to administer the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s supper, according to the usage of the 
same church; and whereas there does not appear to be any other 
way of supplying them with ministers,— Know all men, that I, John 
Wesley, think myself to be providentially called, at this time, to set 
apart some persons for the work of the ministry in America. And 
therefore, under the protection of Almighty God, and with a single 
eye to his glory, 1 have this day set apart, as a superintendent, by ¢ 
imposition of my bands and prayer, (being assisted by other ordained 
ministers,) Thomas Coke, Doctor of Civil Law, a Presbyter of the 
Church of England, and a man whom I judge to be well qualified for 
that great work : and I do hereby recommend him, to all whom it 
may concern, as a fit person to preside over the flock of Christ. 
In testimony whereof [ have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 
second day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-four. Jonn WEsLEy.’ 

‘© Wesley had long deceived himself respecting the part which he 
was acting toward the Church of England. At the outset of his 
career he had no intention of setting himself up in opposition to it ; 
and when, in his progress towards schism, he disregarded its forms, 
and set its discipline at nought, be still repeatedly disclaimed all views 
of separation. Nor did he ever avow the wish, or referto it asa 
likely event, with complacency, even when he must have perceived 
that the course of bis conduct, and the temper of his fuliowers, ren- 
dered it inevitable. On this occasion his actions spoke for him ; by 
arrogating the episcopal authority, he took the only step which was 
wanting to form the methodists into a distinct body of separatists 
from the church. Nevertheless, this was not done without reluc- 
tance, arising from old and rooted feelings ; nor without some degree 
of shame, perhaps, for the inconsistencies in which he had involved 
himself. From the part which he now took, and the manner m: 
which he attempted to justify it, it may be presumed that the story of 
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his applying to the Greek bishop for consecration, is well founded, 
notwithstanding the falsehoods which his enemies had added to the 
simple fact. Mr. Wesley’s declared opinion respecting the identity of 
the episcopal and priestly orders, was contradicted by his own con- 
duct, and it may be suspected that his opinion upon the apostolical 
succession rested on no better ground than its convenience to his im- 
mediate purpose. Undoubtedly, as he says, it is not possible to prove 
the apostolical succession ; but, short of that absolute proof, which, 
in this case, cannot be obtained, and therefore ought not to be de- 
manded, thére is every reason for believing it. No person who 
fairly considers the question can doubt this, whatever value he may 
attach to it. But Wesley knew its value. He was neither so defi- 
cient in feeling or in sagacity, as not to know that the sentiment 
which connects us with other ages, and by which we are carried 
back, is scarcely less useful in its influences than the hopes by. which 
we are carried forward. He would rather have been a link of the 
golden chain, than the ring from whence a new one of inferior metal 
was to proceed,” | 


This account, however, is somewhat erroneous. Wesley was 
very reluctant to ordain, and Coke pressed it vehemently upon 
him. Atlast a ceremony so solemn, and hitherto ever cele- 
brated in public, was now performed secretly in a bed-room 
at Bristol. It is unnecessary to prove, by any farther observa- 
tion, that Wesley was convinced in his own mind of the guilt 
of such proceedings. But we must add that Lord King re- 
tracted, in a subsequent publication, his notions of the identity 
of bishops and priests, pointing out the causes which led to 
that error; and the opinion of so great a man, formed with 
such deliberation, ought to have weight with that vast multi- 
tude of persons who must be led by the opinions of others. 
Returning, however, to the subject, we have to inform our 
readers what Mr. S. probably never heard of, that this very 
Dr. Coke applied to the Archbishop of Canterbury, after the 
death of Wesley, to admit, by re-ordination, the Wesleyan 
teachers into the ministry!!! Of the invalidity of this mock 
consecration, therefore, both parties concerned appear to have 
been equally aware ; and we put it to the conscience of every 
honest man, if such a mockery can be otherwise regarded by 
Almighty God than a crime of the deepest dye. Whoever 
denies the necessity of ordination, may, and in our opinion 
certainly does, err; but he who admits it, yet assumes its 
powers, knowing that his assumption is unauthorized, is he 
guilty of less than sacrilege? Besides, Wesley always advo- 
cated adherence to the church of England. In his last circuit 
he strongly recommended this to his societies. Whilst, at the 
same time, he was taking the very steps which would neces- 
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sarily lead to a separation. In ordaining Coke, he professed 
himself to be providentially called to that act. Coke himself, 
we have seen, acknowledges the invalidity of his episcopal 
orders—that is, that there was no providence in the case ; and 
Wesley usurps the authority of a bishop, yet insists on adhe- 
rence to the church. ‘These are the contradictions which 
enable us to decide, without any chance of error, that metho- 
dism is a schism unwarrantable upon its own principles. Am- 
bition was the spirit which gave rise to it, and ambition soon 
induced the leaders, after Wesley’s death, to desert the church 
altogether. The odd prevaricating steps taken to effect this, 
are curious, and worth recording. 

At the forty-ninth conference, which is similar to a Popish 
conclave, Dr. Coke being secretary, this question was dis- 
cussed, Whether the Lord’s supper should be administered in 
their chapels. Much embarrassment arose, and it was agreed 
to settle the dispute by casting lots. Well, as luck would have 
it, the lots decided against the administration. But instead of 
being satisfied with this decision, they recorded it in these 
words. ‘That the Lord’s supper should not be administered in 
the societies for that year. And the next conference, held at 
Leeds, 1793, decided, without trying the unlucky lots again, 
that the societies should have the Lord’s supper administered 
to them where they unanimously desired it. Dr. Coke was on 
this occasion secretary again, which he was for eighteen years 
successively with only one exception. Thus did he continue 
that administration of the sacraments, of which, in his con- 
science, he disapproved. Indeed, no sect among us have so 
little grounds for the justification of their schism as the metho- 
dists. Other separatists urge some principle or other, which, 
if true, might, perhaps, justify dissent. But those whims 
about assurance and perfection which the methodists pretend, 
they might enjoy in the communion of the church, and would 
there receive the sacraments from the hands of those who are 
duly authorized to distribute them, an authority which their 
own prophets, Wesley and Coke, have clearly allowed to be 
necessary. 

From these two volumes we might have extracted many more 
passages for remark, and to prove this modern sect, as all mo- 
dern sects must be, a delusion. We might have pointed out 
many instances of folly and of fraud, which would corroborate 
the proof already given, that the spirit of truth had no share 
in guiding the proceedings of John Wesley. But this would 
extend our review, already beyond its usual bounds, much too 
far. The statement given above shews Wesley’s opinions to 
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have always been in a state of fluctuation ; that he was conti 


nually doing that which he contended ought not to be done, ~ 


and that his followers, whilst they pretend to revere him as 
inspired, or at least providentially sent among us, entirely dis- 
regards his authority on several important matters. That a 
geet degree of religious apathy pervaded the nation when 

esley appeared, we readily allow ; and owing to methodism, 
it has certainly, in a great measure, disappeared. ‘This, how- 
ever, by nd means proves methodism to be good. Persecution 
would have had the same effect. There is, besides, much 
reason for attributing the want of respect for religion, now so 
common among the lower ranks, to the absurd preachings 
which are frequent amongst them. Religion is disgraced by 
the ravings of a Tozer and a Church ; and the hearers who 
perhaps have no other place of worship where they can attend, 
are justly disgusted, and we fear demoralized. Contemplate 
the system in the hands of the mystagogue himself, and what 
is iteventhen? A system of incalculable folly, impracticable 
and absurd; in some cases presumptuous, and almost blasphe- 
mous. The following passage relating the state of the school 
where Wesley reigned absolute, and also the recommendation 
of the covenant, will prove these assertions. 


‘* He advised his preachers not to converse with any person more 
than ap hour at a time; in general to fix the end of every conversa- 
tion before they began ; to plan it before-hand ; to pray before and 
after it, and to watch and pray during the time. In the same spirit of 
a monastic legislator also, but toa more practicable and useful end, 
he exhorted them to watch against what he called the lust of finishing, 
to mortify which he and his companious at Oxford, he said, fre- 
quently broke off writing in the middle of a sentence, if not in the 
middle of a word, especially the moment they heard the chapel bell 
ring. ‘ If nature,’ said he, ‘ reclaimed, we remembered the word of 
the heathen—ejictenda est hac mollities animt.’ Could his rules have 
been enforced Jike those of his kindred spirits in the days of papal 
dominion, he also would have had his followers regular as clock- 
work, and as obedient, and as artificial as they could have been made 
by the institutions of the Chinese empire, or the monastery of La 
Trappe. This was not possible, because obedience was a matter of 
choice. His disciples conformed no farther than they thought good ; 
dismissal was the only punishment which he could inflict, and it was 
always in their power to withdraw from the connection. Even his 
establishment at Kingswood failed of the effect which he had expected 
from it, though authority was not wanting there ; because the system 
was too rigorous. and too monastic for the age and country. The 
plan of making it a general school for the society was relinquished ; 
but it was continued for the sons of the preachers, and became one of 
those. objects for which the Conference regularly provided at their 
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annual meeting. In the year 1766 he delivered over the manage- 
ment of it to stewards on whom he could depend. ‘ Sol have 
cast,’ said he, ‘a heavy load off my shoulders ; blessed be God for 
able and faithful men who will do his work without any temporal 
reward.” The superintendence he still retained ; and it wasa fre- 
quent cause of vexation to him. Maids, masters, and boys were 
refractory, sometimes the one, sometimes the other, sometimes all 
together, sothat he talked of letting the burthen drop. On one oc- 
casion he says, ‘ Having told my whole mind to the masters and 
servants, I spoke to the children in a far stronger manner than ever 
I did before. I will kill or cure. I will have one or the other, a 
christian school, or none at all.’ But the necessity of such an asylum 
induced him to persevere in it ; and it was evidently, with all the 
gross errors of its plan, and all the trouble and chagrin which it occa- 
sioned, a favourite institution with the founder. ‘ Trevecca, said he, 
‘is much more to Lady Huntingdon than Kingswood is to me. J, 
mixes with every thing. It is my college, my masters, my stadents, 
I do not speak so of this school. It is not mine, but the Lord’s.’ 
Looking upon himself, however, as the vicegerent, the complacency 
with which he regarded the design, made amends to him for the fre- 
quent disappointment of his hopes. ‘ Every man of sense,’ he said, 
* who reads the rules, might conclude that a school so conducted by 
men of piety and understanding, would exceed any other school or 
academy in Great Britain or Ireland.’ And his amazing credulity, 
whenever a work of grace was announced among the boys, was proof 
against repeated experience, as well as common sense. The boys 
were taken to see a corpse one day, and while the impression was 
fresh upon them, they were lectured upon the occasion, and made to 
joinin a hymn upon death. Some of them being very much affected, 
they were told that those who were resolved to serve God might go 
and pray together. And accordingly fifteen of them went, and, in 
Wesley’s language, ‘ continued wrestling with God, with strong cries 
and tears, till their bed-time. Wesley happened to be upon the 
spot. The excitement was kept up day after day, by what he calls 
* strong exhortations, and many gave in their names to him, being 
resolved, they said, to serve God. It was a wonder that the boys 
were not driven mad by the conduct of their instructors. These 
insane persons urged them never to rest till they had obtained a clear 
sense of the pardoning love of God. This advice they gave them 
severally, as well as collectively : and some of the poor children 
actually agreed that they would not sleep till God revealed himself to 
them, and they had found peace! The scene which ensued was 
worthy of Bedlam, .and might fairly bave entitled the promoters to a 
place there. One of the masters, finding that they had risen from 
bed, and were hard at prayer, some half-dressed, and some almost 
naked, went and prayed and sung with them, and then ordered them 
to bed. It was impossible that they could sleep in such a state of 
delirium ; they rose again, and went to the same work; and being 
again ordered to bed, again stole out, one afier another, till, when it 
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was near mid-night, they were all at prayer again, The maids 
caught the madness, and were upon their knees with the children. 
This continued all night, and maids and boys went on raving and 
praying through the next day, till, one after another, they every one 
fancied at last, that they felt their justification! ‘ In the evening, all 
the maids, and many of the boys, not having been used to so long 
and violent speaking, (for this had lasted from Tuesday til] Saturday !) 
were worn out as to bodily strength, and so hoarse that they were 
scarce able to speak.’ But it was added that they were ‘ strong in 
the spirit, full of love, and of joy and peace in believing.’ Most of 
them were admitted to the Lord’s supper the next day, for the first 
time ; and Wesley inserted the whole monstrous account, with all 
its details, in his journal ; and, in a letter written at the time, affirms 
that God had sent a shower of grace upon the children! . ‘ Thir- 
teen,’ he says, ‘ found peace with God, and four or five of them 
were some of the smallest there, not above seven or eight years old." 
Twelve months afterwards, there is this notable entry in his journal : 
‘ I spent an hour among our children at Kingswood. It is strange ! 
How long shall we be constrained to weave Penelope's web ? hat 
is become of the wonderful work of grace which God wrought in 
them last September? Itis gone! Itis lost! It is vanished away ! 
There is scarce any trace of it remaining! Then we must begin 
again ; and, in due time, we shall reap, if we faint not.’ On this 
subject he was incapable of deriving instruction from experience. 

** Neither did Wesley ever discover the extreme danger of exciting 
an inflammatory state of devotional feeling. His system, on the con- 
trary, enjoined a perpetual course of stimulants, and lest the watch- 
nights and love-feasts, with the ordinary means of class-meetings and 
band-meetings, should be insufficient, he borrowed from the Puritans 
one of the most perilous practices that ever was devised by enthu- 
siasm ; the entering into a covenant, in which the devotee promises 
and vows to the * most dreadful God,’ (beginning the address with 
that dreadful appellation !) to become his covenant servant ; and, 
giving up himself, body and soul, to his service, to observe all his 
laws, and obey him before all others, ‘ and this to the death.’ Mr. 
Wesley may perhaps have been prejudiced in favour of this practice, 
because he found it recommended. by the non-conformist, Richard 
Allein, whose works had been published by his maternal grandfather, 
Dr. Annesley ; so that he had. probably been taught to respect the 
author in his youth. In the year 1755 he first recommended this 
covenant ; and, after explaining the subject to his London congrega- 
tion during several successive days, he assembled as many as were 
willing to enter into the engagement, at the French church in. Spital- 
fields, and read to them the tremendous formula, to which eighteen 
hundred persons signified their assent by standing up. ‘Such a 
night,’ he says, ‘ I scarce ever saw before : surely the fruit of it shall 
remain for ever ?’ From that time it has been the practice among 
the methodists to renew the covenant annually, generally on the first 
night of the new year, or of the Sunday following. They are 
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exhorted to make it not ouly in heart, but in word ; not only in word, 
but in writing ; and to spread the writing with al! possible reverence 
before the Lord, as if they would present it to bim as their act and 
deed, and then to set their hands to it. It is said, that some persons, 
from a fanatical and frightful notion of making the covenant perfect 
on their part, have signed it with their own blood !” 


There is an ordinance of our Lord’s which, if we rightly 
understand its nature, rendered unnecessary any such piece of 
yearly will-worship destined to supersede it. 

Finally, the direct effects of methodism, as recorded by our 
biographer, will convince us how little real connection it has 
with christianity, whose distinguishing tenet is charity or gene- 
ral love. ) 

If to these subsequent observations be added what has been 
irrefutably advanced by Dr. Burrows and Mr, Stoney,, in their 
yon to Marsh, the fruits of methodism can be no longer 

oubtful. 


‘* In proportion as methodism obtained ground among the educated 
classes, its direct effects were evil. It narrowed. their views and 
feelings, burthened them with forms, restricted them from recrea- 
tions which keep the mind in health, discouraged, if it did not abso- 
lutely prohibit, accomplishments that give a grace to life ; separated 


them from general society ; substituted a sectarian in the place of a 
catholic spirit ; and, by alienating them from the national church, 
weakened the strongest cement of social order, and loosened the ties 
whereby men are bound to their native land. It carried disunion and 
discord into private life, breaking up families and friendships. The 
sooner you weaned your affections from those who, not being awak- 
ened, were of course in the way to perdition—the sooner the sheep 
withdrew from the goats, the better. . Upon this head the monks 
have not been more remorseless than the methodists.* Wesley has 
said in one of his sermons, that, how frequently parents should con- 
verse with their children, when they are grown up, is to be deter- 
mined by christian prudence. ‘ This also,’ says he, ‘ will determine 
how long it is expedient for children, if it be at their own choice, to 
remain with their parents. In general, if they do not fear God, you 





«¢ * What an old writer says of the Independents in. the time of 
the Commonwealth, is perfectly applicable to this worst part of me- 
thodism. ‘ They take all other christians to be heathens. These are 
those great pretenders to the Spirit, into whose party does the vilest 

rson living no sooner adscribe himself, but he is zpso facto dubbed 
a saint, hallowed and dear to God. These are the confidents who 
can design the minute, the place; and the means of their conversion : 
a schism full of spiritual disdain, incharity, and high imposture, ifany 
such there be on earth.’ A Character of England. Scott's Somer's 
Tracts, vol. vii. p. 180.” 
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should leave them as soon as convenient. But, wherever you are, 
take care, (if it be in your power) that they do not want the neces- 
saries or conveniences of life. As for all other relations, even 
brothers or sisters, if they are of the world, you are under no obliga- 
tion to be intimate with them ; you may be civil and friendly at a 
distance.’ What infinite domestic unhappiness must this. abominable 
spirit have occasioned.” 


Not to be deceived by appearances requires greater powers 
of discernment than usually falls to the lot of most; but the 
multitude are peculiarly liable to be imposed on. One should 
think, however, after the lapse of fifty years, that the minds of 
all seriously reflecting persons may pretty well determine for 
themselves ; and if they cannot, we shall insert John Wesley’s 
own record of the result of his own experience, to convince 
them. 


‘¢ There were times when Wesley perceived and acknowledged 
how little real reformation had been effected in the great body of his 
followers : ‘ Might I not have expected,’ said he, * a general increase 
of faith and love, of righteousness and true holiness ; yea, and of the 
fruits of the spirit, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, meekness, gentle- 
ness, fidelity, goodness, temperance ? Truly, when I saw what God 
had done among his people between forty and fifty years ago, when. I 
saw them warm in their first love, magnifying the Lord, and rejoicing 
in God their Saviour, I could expect nothing less than that all these 
would have lived like angels here below; that they would have 
walked as continually seeing him that is invisible, having constant 
communion with the Father and the Son, living in eternity, and 
walking in eternity. I looked to see ‘ a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people ;’ in the whole tenor of 
their conversation ‘ showing forth his praise who had called them 
into his marvellous light.’ But, instead of this, it brought forth error in 
ten thousand shapes. It brought forth enthusiasm, imaginary inspira- 
tiun, ascribing to the all-wise God all the wild, absurd, self-incon- 
sistent dreams of a heated imagination. It brought forth pride. It 
brought forth prejudice, evil-surmising, censoriousness, judging, and 
condemning one another ; all totally subversive of that brotherly love 
which is the very badge of the Christian profession, without which 
whosoever liveth is counted dead before God. It brought forth anger 
hatred, malice, revenge, and every evil word and work ; all direful 
fruits not of the Holy Spirit, but of the bottomless pit. It brought 
forth such base grovelling affections, such deep earthly mindedness as 
that of the poor heathens, which occasioned the lamentation of their 
own poet over them : Ocurve in terras anime et celestium inanes ! ‘ O 
souls bowed down to earth, and void of God!’ And he repeated, 
from the pulpit, a remark which bad been made upon Methodists 
by one whom he calls a holy man, that ‘ never was there before a 
people in the Christian church who bad so much of the power .of 
Ged. among them, with so little self-denial.’ 
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“ Mr. Fletcher also confirms this unfavourable representation, and 
indicates one of its causes, There were members of the society, he 
said, who spoke in the most glorious manner of Christ, and of their 
interest in his complete salvation, and yet were indulging the most 
unchristian tempers, and Jiving in the greatest immoralities : * For 
some years,’ said he, ‘ I have suspected there is more imaginary than 
unfeigned faith in most of those who pass for believers. With a mix 
ture of indignation and grief have I seen them carelessly follow the 
stream of corrupt nature, against which they should have manfully 
wrestled ; and when they should have exclaimed against their antino- 
mianism, I have heard them cry out against the legality of their 
wicked hearts, which, they said, still suggested they were to do some- 
thing in order to salvation,” Antinomianism, he said, was, in general, 
‘ a motto better adapted to the state of professing congregrations, 
societies, families, and individuals, than holiness unto the Lord, the 
inscription that should be even upon our horses’ bells. He saw what 
evil had been done by ‘ making much ado about jfinished salvation.’ 
* The smoothness of our doctrine,’ said he, * will atone for our most 
glaring inconsistencies. We have so whetted the antinomian appetite 
of our hearers, that they swallow down almost any thing,’ ”’ 


It has been our endeavour to lay before our readers extracts 
from this life of Wesley, which may satisfy their minds, if un- 
prejudiced, upon a subject so important. Our own conviction 
has been long established and knows, a conviction most 
strongly confirmed by the late secession. This, indeed, arose 
rather from the moderate calvinists than the Wesleyan metho- 
dists, yet is one among a thousand proofs of the impieties unto 
which schism leads. And that methodists cannot pretend to 
excuse their schism must be obvious. For now that the 
enthusiasm which first gave rise to the sect is passed away, and 
their pretended discipline deprived of its original austerities, 
in what essential to salvation do they differ from the church ? 
In nothing. Why, then, have they left that communion in 
which, according to the opinions of their very founder, the 
sacraments are administered by persons duly authorized ? 
For nothing. Their preachers may endeavour to justify the 
separation by inveighing against individual irregularities, and 
by speaking great swelling words of vanity, but all this 
amounts to nothing. Because the only true ground for sepa- 
ration from any church is this, that in its faith and practice 
salvation cannot reasonably be expected. 

Having extended this article to a great length, we shall 
defer completing our review of Mr. Polwhele’s publication 
until next month, and here conclude our critique on Mr. 
Southey’s. We are very much gratified by this life’s being 
drawn up by a layman, who cannot be suspected of influence 
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from the esprit du corps to which he does not belong. He 
seems, on the contrary, to view the phenomena of methodistic 
conversion with the coolness of a philosopher trying the effects 
of the Galvanic fluid on a parcel of frogs. He calmly balances 
the good against the evil, and actually supposes the first to 
predominate. But his work is full of interesting documents, 
ably and judiciously selected ; his style is clear, and his narra« 
tive perspicuous. You read the two thick octavos without 
fatigue, you feel interested in the perusal, and are enabled to 
judge for yourself the facts detailed. In short, this life of 
John Wesley will occupy a place ia the library of every theo 
logian, a striking instance of what Chrysostom has observed, 
and which even Dr. Clarke himself, the present Corypheus of 
the sect, will not deny. Fervent love, although it be the cause 
of all good, hath been the cause of ten thousand evils to those 
who do not rightly employ it. Chrysostom de Sacerdotio. 


(To be concluded next month.) 








Bae 


The Mystery ; or Forty Years ago, A Novel. In Three Fo- 
lumes. Longman and Co. 1820. 


WE suppose that it is an indispensable necessary of life, at 
all the watering places, especially in a rainy season, to have a 
constant supply of new novels ; whether they are worth reading 
or not is very little to the purpose. They are printed ; that is 
quite sufficient ; and if they are intricate, no matter how im- 
probable—they will excite curiosity, and will amuse. If they 
are neither immoral nor licentious, they become indeed then 
quite the thing. We apprehend, however, that there is rather 
a dearth of this commodity at present ; and that even the 
Minerva Press, like Ixion, “ rests on its wheel.” 

The Mystery consists in this. Sir George Henderson is the 
father of two young ladies, one of whom is married, the other 
all that is lovely; but that we need not say, for there never was 
a novel written about an ugly woman. It would be quite a 
unique. Sir George also supposes himself, but falsely, to be 
the father of Charles Harley, by an illicit amour with a young 
lady whom he contrived to carry off. To make, however, what 
amends he could, as the new- married couple went to India, he 
took upon himself the education of their eldest child. This 
was Charles Harley. Him he educates with much care and 
generosity. The young man chooses the navy; and, after 
some gallant exploits, returns, as lieutenant, to visit Sir George, 
The putative father, of course, is fearful of his falling in love 
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with the aforesaid lovely Amelia, supposing them to be brother 
and sister, which as naturally happened of course.. Here 
commences all the intricacy of the piece, which unfolds at last. 
Charles proves to be the son of his mother’s husband, and he 
makes a match with Amelia, &c. &c. The time is in 1780, 
and we have several real facts wove into the tissue of the 
novel. We have recorded the conduct of General Wall at 
Gowee, which, if accurate, certainly deserved the terrible 
punishment that he suffered. But this disgraceful tale is fol- 
lowed by a very pleasing relation of the adventures of Harley 
among the Pholies, an African tribe whither he wandered, 
endeavouring to escape from a French prison. By the Fou- 
lahs, or Pholies, he is kindly treated, and at last is conducted. 
from tribe to tribe, as he endeavours to get to the coast, for the 
purpose of returning to England. In this attempt he meets 
with a missionary, with whom he tries to get across the desert. 
Here they were intercepted by the Moors, and treated with 
their usual cruelty, and they escape as follows : 


“¢ Brief was the rest of that night. He wassoon awoke by the 
rude invasion of the hut ; and those who had usually conducted him 
to toil, now busily employed themselves in binding his hands and 
feet. From their frowning looks, impatient gestures, and loud 
reproaches, he could not but suspect the termination of his sufferings 
to be at hand, and he endeavoured to summon up all his fortitude to 
meet the blow. 

‘¢ In less than half an hour he found himself again thrown over the 
back ofa horse. The Missionary, swooning from excessive weakness, 
was disposed of in the same way. Secured asthey had been when 
first made prisoners, and accompanied by seven horsemen, the captives 
were soon removed from Jarra. 

‘«* Had both the Englishmen retained the perfect use of their senses, 
it would have been impossible for them, borne through the intricacies 
of a boundless wilderness, to tell in what direction they were 
travelling. On the second day, they rested for many hours while the 
sun washigh. They resumed theirjourney when evening approached, 
but soon stopped in consequence of one of the horses being disabled. 
The Moors made a fire, and Jaid themselves down to repose for the 
night. To refresh themselves seemed their only care, and they forgot 
to bind their hands as they had been accustomed to do ; or they thought 
them too much exhausted, and too much bewildered in the pathless 
wilds which surrounded them, to make such precaution necessary. 

‘« The fire burned bright, and flashing on the fierce swarthy 
countenances of theif guards, composed as they were in death-like 
repose, made what could only be viewed with abhorrence by day, 
objects of ghastly horror by night. The Moors were all asleep, and 
snored in concert so loud, that Harley almost expected them to awaken 
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each other. When they first halted, a circle was formed close round 
the cheerful blaze, from which Harley and his fellow captive were 
excluded. As the warmth increased, the Moors removed further 
from the fire, till the prisoners were left within the ciscumference of 
the ring formed by their prostrate bodies, and im a situation which 
exposed them to no suffering from want of heat. His legs were still 
bound, but he half raised himself to récede from the scorching fame. 
Hitherto, his every movement had served but to prove the vigilance 
of the Moors ; but he now’ perceived, or thought he perceived, that 
his actions were no longer observed. Ass he turned to look on his 
guards, he saw his‘own shadow ; and while he gazed on the imperfect 
image, he started at the exaggerated representation of his drooping 
head and descending beard, and almost doubted that it was indeed 
the shadow of the being he had once known. A death-like stillness 
prevailed, and it struck him, while he regarded his helpless masters, 
that one bold effort might make their temporary rest eternal. Bat 
his heart revolted at shedding the blood of sleeping men. By his 
side, the Missionary slumbered as calmly as if he had been in the best 
bed-chamber his own country could afford. Suddenly it occurred to 
Charles that this was a favourable opportunity for attempting to 
escape. The horses were at a considerable distance ; he and Smithers 
could mount two of these, 2nd before their oppressors opened their 
eyes, might be at a considerable distance from the spot on which they 
then rested. Full of the thought, he waked the Missionary, who 
on the instant began to pray aloud. 

‘© © Be silent,’ said Harley. | 

“© ¢ Never will I be silent. I will sing the praise of the Lord 
while my voice remains ; and you, I hope, will not even now refuse 
to join with me.’ He then began to give out, with an audible voice, 
one of Dr. Watts’s psalms : 


Ye that delight to serve the Lord, 
The honours of his name record.” 


“* © Suspend your devotion for atime. I will join with you in 
singing or prayer when we are in safety ; but these moments, unless 
you think the wilful sacrifice of our lives would be an acceptable 
offering to the Father of all mercies, (who may yet have occason for 
you to convert. the heathen) we must devote to effecting our escape.’ 

«* € Qur escape !’ : 

“¢ © Even so." 

«« * Now ?’ 

«« * Now ornever. An opportunity—a favourable one now offers. 
If we lose this, we shal] in all probability never have such another. 
Our hands are unbound; our guards asleep; the horses so distant 
that the sound of their feet will not arouse their masters ; two of these 
we can seize, kill or disable the rest, and thus fly almost secure from 
pursuit.’ 3 

«« ¢ The plan is a bold one ; but whither can we go, my brother ?” 

.  €T know not, care not indeed. So we get out of the reach of 
these wretches, our situation can hardly change for the worse.’ 


“ wv. 
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“¢ * Verily, verily, that is atruth. But kill not the horsea:;.I like 
not to shed in wantonness the blood of a beast,’ ! 

«* «Tt will not be shed in wantonness if we sacrifice them to 
preserve human life. But, perhaps, this may not be necessary. The 
attempt must be made immediately, or the opportunity will be Jost 
never to return.’ | , 

‘* They freed themselves in silence from the cords which bound 
their legs. Adagger, belonging to one of the sleepers, Harley drew 
from his master’s bosom. A faint perception of something moving 
neat him, cavsed the Moor to stretch his ‘limbs, Charles raised his 
arm, suspecting that he was watched. He paused, reluctant to 
inflict an unnecessary wound, but resolute to strike if the wretch 
unclosed his eyes. But the Mahometan slept, and Harley dismissed 
suspicion. Still attentively surveying him, the hand that held the 
dagger was suddenly grasped. He turned, and perceived it was the 
Missionary, whose imploring looks besought him to spare the blow 
that he meditated. Harley offered to give up the dagger, and snatched 
a musket for himself, but the Missionary refused to take the proffered 
weapon. He then fixed it in hisowndress, which was the same that 
he:had worn at Sambaara, and had now become not a little the worse 
for wear. The musket he felt would be an incumbrance, and laid it 
down again at some distance from the Moors, but with great care, 
lest the jar of its fall should reach theear of its proprietor, or that of 
one of his companions. On approaching the horses, Harley selected the 
two which he thought most serviceable. Several skins of water and 
provisions he deposited on these, and then mounting with the least 
possible delay, felt already assured of safety, Smithers having 
renewed his intercession for the lives of the horses, and undertaken 
to lead off two, Harley did the same by two more, and thus all were 
taken care of, with the exception of the disabled animal, on whose 
account they had halted, .and they thought they ran no great risk in 
leaving him behind. 

_ © At first they proceeded but slowly, on account of their awkward- 
ness in ‘leading the useless horses. They were beginning to advance 
with more celerity, when a loud outcry in their rear alarmed them, 
and listening for an instant to the sound, they distinctly recognised the 
voices of their late tyrants, aud conld no longer doubt that their flight 
had already been discovered, and that their enemies were then in active 
pursuit. Bitterly did Harley lament, at that instant, that he had 
yielded to the weak benevolence of Smithers, and spared the lives of 
the horses, as, through leading them, they could not flatter them- 
selves that they went faster than a man might run, and if they relieved 
themselves from this incumbrance, they at once supplied the exaspe- 
rated Moors with the means of overtaking them. Dark as it was, 
they thought that they could discover through the appalling gloom 
which surrounded them, the forms of their pursuers, relieved by the 
faint reflection of the fire from which they fled. All doubt on this 
head was quickly removed, and they distinctly saw their swift-footed 
enemies, and perceived that they were rapidly gaining ground on them. 
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The trepidation this inspired, so operated on Smithers, that uncon- 
scious of what he was doing, he let slip one of the horses which he 
had engaged to lead. He pressed forward, not daring to attempt to 
ow his hold ; but they had the felicity of seeing, that left to hime 
self, the animal took care to keep up with his fellows. This was a 
source of great joy to both, The other horses were immediately 
released, and all followed those on which Charles and the Missionary 
were mounted, and they now pressed forward with a rapidity that 
soon carried them beyond the view of their foes, whose shouts of rage, 
execration, and despair, growing fainter and fainter, were at length 
wholly lost, ‘and the most awful silence again pervailed, save when 
the distant howl of some roaming prowler of the woods, reminded: 


them that al] danger was not remote, that blood-thirsty monsters. 


might still cross their path, though for the present they were apparently 
safe from the superior ferocity of their fellow-men,”’ 


The whole of the second volume, and the chief part of the 


third, are thus taken up in detailing the travelling adventures 


of Charlies Harley, which, however, are intimately connected 
with the main business of the book. Thus relieved, these 
three volumes are sufficiently interesting, and his encounter 
with Smithers, the packet he delivers at his death, with the con- 
trast of his forbearance and passive courage, are well deli- 
neated. 
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George the Third, his Court, and Family. 2 vols. 8vo. London ; 
Colburn and Co. 1820. 


(Concluded from p. 480.) 


We have in our preceding number offered a few observations 
upon some prominent events in the late reign ; we resume the 
task, and, passing Over the Coalition between the Fox and 
North parties, their attempt to perpetuate their power, by 
seizing the patronagé of India, and their utter discomfiture 
and defeat, we come to the Frenca Revo.ution, that. tre- 
mendous event, which shook évery throne to its foundation, 
and threatened destruction to the whole fabric of civilized 
society. —This event was not the ebullition of popular feeling, 
occasioned by any particular act of tyranny or oppression, it 
was not the offspring of genuine patriotism, and rational, 
manly, liberty ; but was, most undoubtedly, the effect of a sys- 
tem of pretended philosophy, which aimed at the total subver- 
sion of religion, and the annihilation of the regal power. This 
design was known to have existed twenty years* before the 














* There is a passage from a letter of Horace Walpole, afterwards 
Earl of Orford, addressed to General Conway, and dated Oct. 28, 
No. 267, Vol. 58, August, 1820. Pp 
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révolition comnencéd, and, unfortunately, the events which 
transpired in Europe during that period, acted most propitiously’ 
for the views of these “‘Rerormers;” but gave a deadly 
wound to all the social feelings, to all the impulses of loyal 
duty and allegiance, to all the sacred affections of religion and 
virtue, 

. England was early threatened with contamination from the 
principles of revolution and atheism which infected France ; 
and led to the abolition of religion, and the murder of the 
king. The licentious exercises of the early periods of his . 
Majesty’s reign, had nurtured a fiereé spirit of discontent, . 
which, though confined to a few, was to be dreaded in its 
operations, when assisted by the power of the French anarchists, 
and aided by that indirect support, which our opposition orators 
and authors give to the cause of disaffection. The French 
rulers were well aware of the importance which attached to a4 
connexion with the English malcontents; and, as early as the. 
year 1780, they sent emissaries to Britain. An author,;* who 
was at an early period of his life conneeted with the republi- 
cans, and afterwards with Buonaparte, employed by him on 





1765, which gives a decisive confirmation to the above fact. It may 
be found in the fifth vol. of that pleasing, but versatile author's 
works, at the 122d page, an! is as follows:—‘‘ Tbe Dauphin will 
probably hold out a few days. His death, that is the near prospect of 
it, fills the philosophers with the greatest. joy, as it was feared he 
would endeavour the restoration of the Jesuits. You will think the 
sentiments of the Philosophers very odd stale news—but do you 
know who the philosophers are, or what the term means here }—. 
In the first place, it comprehends almost every body ; and in the 
next, means men, who, avowing war against popery, aim, many of 
them, at a.subversion of all religion, and still many more, at the 
destruction of regal power. How do you know this ? you will say ; 
you, who have been bat six weeks in Francé, thtee of which you 
have been confined to your chamber. True, but in the first period, 
I went every where, and heard nothing else; in the latter, I have 
been extremely visited, and have bad long and explicit conver~ 
sations with many who think as I tell you, and with a few of the 
other side, who, nevertheless, believe, that there are such intentions, 
In particular, I had two officers with me, the other. night, neither 
of them young, whom I had difficulty to keep from a serious quarrel, 
and who, in the heat of the dispute, informed me of much more 
than I could have learnt with great pains.” 


* Louis Goldsmith, Esq. A gentleman whose able exposure of the 
conduct of Buonaparte, mainly contribated to the continental associa- 
tion against that tyrant. | 
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several. confidential missions, and well acquainted with all the 
machinery by which: the engine of revolution was put io 
motion, gives the following rapid sketch of French intrigues at 
this period. Ne 


“* In the year 1791, Petion and Anslie came to this with 
Madame de Genlis, all of them sent here on a mission by the Freneh 
Revolutionists (not by the Government of France). But all this was 
carried on in a very moderate degree, till about six months before the 
‘destruction of royalty in France, when MM. de la Luzeure and 
Barthelemy were recalled, and M. Chauvelin was sent here as ambas- 
sador. To that minister's legation were attached the most notorious 
revolutionary firebrands, viz. Talleyrand, Maret, Noel, (a cidevant Ab- 
be} Reinhard, Hirsinger, (many years Napoleon’s ambassedor at Frank- 
fort),: &e. &c. After the memorable 10th of August, 1792, when the 
throne was destroyed, and those, who till then had an influence in 
the French councils, became what they originally wanted, masters of 
the government, the noted Danton was sent over bere, accompanied 
by his nephew M. Merget, who since married the daughter of the 
late Mr. Holcroft, and who was many years aide-de-camp to Berthier, 
These two republicans were sent on special missions ; they frequently 
saw Mr. Horne Tooke, Mr. Wm. Godwin, and Mr. Holcroft. I do not 
say that either of these gentlemen wished to overthrow the government 
of their country, but I know perfectly well, that they saw Mesere. 
Danton and Merget. I mention this circumstasce, because it is not 
generally known in England; as little as it is, that the infamous 
Marat came to London about a week after the massacres of Septem- 
ber, and remained here nearly a month. 

‘© The republican band of diplomatists, who al} resided together at 
the ambassadors in Portman Square, now commenced their fraternal 
operations. The constitutional societies of London, and some of the 
county towns, dispatched deputies to Paris to congfetulate the Con- 
vention on the abolition of royalty. These dept wer Messrs. 
John Frost (formerly a very eminent solicitor) and Mt. Joel Barlow; 
Mr. Cooper, of Manchester, and Mr. Watts, of Birmingham; a great 
many amateurs of rebellion accompanied them. It was said, thatthe 
societies paid the éxpenses of the journeys of these missionaries ; but 
Talleyrand assured me, that he paid the money himself for these 
embaasies, as well as for the 10,000 pair of shoes, which were sent by 
the Corresponding’ society in London, to their brethren im France, 
who were fighting for the cause of rebellion and assassination; in 
other words, for French liberty. This present of shoes was de- 
signed to make the people of France believe, that the revolution - 
was popular in England ; whilst they played off another farce in Paris, 
to make the people of England believe, that the French revolution 
was popular all over the world. [This was the pretended embassy of 
Anacharis Cloots, the soi-disant orator of the buman race.} In all 
our political societies there were French agents, and every thing was 
ready to strike the blow at our government, when, for 
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this country, Mr. Pitt hal recourse to measures, which, as Talleyrand: 
declared in a public company, saved this country. 

* *© The Committee of Public Safety then commenced their opera- 
tions here. A Mr. Vaughan, a member of the house of commons, 
was regularly enlisted by the French revolutionists, and was obliged 
to quit this country, to avoid a prosecution for high treason.” 


Such were the machinations which this friendly and pacific 
government of France levelled against the tranquillity of 
England. Such were the practices by which they sought to 
propitiate her amity, and to prove the sincerity of those pro- 
fessions of good-will, which they made without ceasing | but, 
having so lately (see vol. 57. p. 257.) detailed the progress of 
events which led to that war, into which Mr. Prrr has been 
most falsely accused of having plunged the nation, we will not 
now dwell longer on this scene of perfidy, nor will we disgust 
our readers with details of vice and crime, with which they 
must be already familiar. They know that the virtues of the 
king, andthe firmness of the minister, saved the country from 
French anarchy, and they know that the principles of Pitt, 
and a steady perseverance in his system, have brought peace to 
Europe, and procured for us endless fame. We will, therefore, 
turn toa more pleasing subject, and in the following extract, . 
show our readers the true character of an illustrious female, 
who has been the subject of the most unprovoked abuse, the 
most unfounded calumny. We need scarcely say, we mean 
cur late gracious and ever to be lamented. queen.—Speaking of 
the period to which we are now arrived, the author of the 
work before a, (from which we have been too long detached) 
observes.-- 


‘© Much as has been said of the increase of vice in later days,—an 
increase we shall not deny, considering the increase of population and 
of luxury, we have, perhaps, very ample reason to be grateful, that 
the increase has not been much greater. And to whom are we 
indebted for this? We shall at once say, under Providence, to the. 
Virtuous Pair who so long filled the throne of Great Britain. 

‘¢ To Gop, our first thanks are due; but let us not be unmindful 
of the instruments which he was graciously pleased to raise up for our 
happiress and moral improvement. 

“ Atthe commencement of the reign, vice was advancing . with’ 
rapid steps into the recesses of private life ; and it is to the throne that 
we owe the check which was put upon its progress. In fact, it had 
already taken such bigh ground in the empire of fashion, that nothing 
bat the example of the monarch and his prudent, though so youthful 
bride, could have driven it into disgrace and privacy. 

‘‘ The first efficient duties fell upon the Queen; and well has it 
been said, that Pure and Immacuxate herself, she, from the first” 
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required that the same qualities should attach to ker court, refusing 
to consent to any act of self-degradation, or to identify herself with 
those' who had stained their reputation. Indeed, as the presentation 
to the drawing room was then most particularly considered as the sole 
introduction to high life, she had a powerful weapon to wield ; and 
she wielded it to good purpose, by at once proscribing from her 
society, all females of bankrupt, or even of ambiguous character 
—demireps, as they were then called ; never admitting to her public 
or private parties, any lady, however high ir rank, if she had, in the 
slightest degree, forfeited her claims to general respect. 

‘* The palace thus became the abode of religion and virtue, 
where, like the good genius of the place, she sat with a magic 
circle around her, over which no unhallowed footstep could pass. 

“* This scrupulous observance of propriety of conduct in the higher 
ranks, soon found its way into all the subordinate gradations of society, 
and we can safely assert, whatever those of morbid sensibility may 
say tothe contrary, that in proportion as the higher circles became 
virtuous and discreet, and in proportion as they left off French 
manners and French fashions, so the descending ranks improved 
their morals by copying their examples, and formed their manners by 
the improved practice. __ 

‘* To those who only know society since the importation of the 
dissolute habits and shameful nudities of the French revolution, this 
may appear exaggerated, but to those whose memory extends through 
half a century, we fearlessly call for justice. 

** This melioration, first began with the fair sex, had soon an 
evident improvement upon the maie, notwithstanding the macaro- 
hies, the fops, the bucks, the bloods, &c. who then disgraced society, 
like the dandies and exquisites of the present day s and in proportion 
as the loveliest part of society were accustomed to hold themselves 
in due reverence, to maintain their own dignity, and to preserve their 
own worth unsullied, so did they now begin to be respected, 
worshipped, and paid homage to by the men. 

‘* In fact, patriotism was now fixed upon a sure foundation. He 
who could depend upon the truth of his partner—he who could look 
round his fire-side, and call every thing there his own, wouid not fail 
to love the country which contained such blessings ; and to that.in- 
creased love of country, thus engendered and nurtured, it is not going 
too far to say, that Britain is indebted for her escape from French 
revolution, and from a French invasion and plunder. For this happy 
nation God raised up virtue as our shield and defence—it is now our 
duty to be grateful. 

“* Such are some of the results of the royal system, aided as it was 
by the co-operative support and advice of our Jamented monarch ; 
all of whose actions were in strict unison and consent with the vir- 
tuous plans of the partner of his heart. Throughout the whole of 
their long reigns their private economy, their domestic arrangements, 
were a pattern to every class of their subjects, Employing their 
whole influence to arrest the torrents of fashionable dissipation, they 
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never gave the slightest sanction, by their authority, by their ex- 
ample, or by their neglect, to any innovation on the established and 
accredited moral usages of life. They never allowed novelty to be 
an excuse for admitting specious refinements on ancient discipline, 
nor for weakening or abrogating the calls to the moral duties. They 
never for a moment permitted it to be believed, that rank could con- 
fer any privilege to violate the laws ef moral order ; but by their 
practice, evinced their own belief, that it rather founded an additional 
claim for the strictest compliance with the behests of virtue. 

“* One great object with them, was to do away a silly prejudice, 
then daily becoming more fashionable, that a husband and wife should 
never be seen together. In this respect, indeed, they set a splendid 
example, shewing themselves to be, when not prevented by state 
affairs, or ceremonies, what Gop and nature intended a married pair 
should be, in the mutual offices of protector and companion; always 
filling up tke intervals of public duty, by domestic endearments, 
whether in the shades of retirement, or mixing in public scenes, as 
they often did, laying aside all the reserve of royalty, and mixing 
with their subjects in every laudable and innocent amusement.” 


We are sure our readers will not think the above extract, 
(which faithfully delineates the characters of the matchless 
fair, whose loss must be ever deplored by Britain, and the 
advantages the kingdom derived from their virtues) as too 
long. We could not, in our own words, have paid so eloquent 
a tribute totheir memory. The nation was not ungrateful for 
the blessings which Providence had bestowed upon them, 
From 1790 to 1815, Loyatty was their distinguishing charac- 
teristic, it is only since the Jatter period, that distress, goaded on 
by fiend-like remorseless villains, has produced amongst the 
lower classes, almost general discontent and disaffection, 
Better times, we trust, will remedy the evils which sedition has 
created out of periods of great national privations, and restore 
to the English people, that generous love of confidence and 
manly loyalty which so well becomes them. 

There is one topic which we cannot pass over in this article 
without notice. We mean the Catholic Question. At the 
accession of his Jate Majesty, the papists suffered the penalties 
of many rigorous enactments, which, warranted by the troublous 
temper of the times in which they were first promulgated, 
were certainly repugnant to the more liberal spirit of the 
present age. These enactments have been gradually and 
progressively repealed ; till of all the penal acts against the 

apists, nothing now remains, but those which exclude them 

m seats in Parliament, and from these high offices of state, on 
which the security and permanence of our protestant constitu- 
tion mainly depend. The gratitude of this class of his Majesty*s 
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qubjerts was evinced by incessant attacks upon his conscience ; 
and by repeated endeavours to make him violate that oaTHy, 
of the solemnity and binding nature of which he entertained 
su just an idea. Our pages have detailed the various artifices 


by which they have sought to obtain their ends, and to baffle 


and defeat their opponents ; we have also depicted their pre- 
tensions in their true character, and set their principles in their 
true light. We shall, therefore, only here allude to one poitt 
which has been frequently urged with a boldness,that gives it the 
appearance of truth. We mean, the assertion, that a conc@s- 
sion of the Catholic claims was a pledge given by Mr. Pitt te 
the Irish Catholics at the period of the union between the two 
countries. 
_ Jt is not our intention to revive the discussion which at the 
time occasioned so many painful. dissensions, and which, evén 
at this distant period, excites considerable irritation; we shall 
merely observe that Mr, Pitt’s conduct on that occasion, has, 
we think, been misunderstood, that statesman was favourable 
to an IN@UIRY into the claims of the Catholics, but not to 
concession WITHOUT inquiry, and we are sure, that had he lived 
till the present time, he would have seen sufficient to have 
induced him to oppose both inquiry and concession. . 
Of our late beloved monarch’s conduct on this momentous 

uestion, we cannot find terms adequate to speak our unquali- 
fied raise. His reply to Lord Grenville, when urged ‘to con- 
cession, is his best eulogy, memorable words! that should be 
engraven, and, as far as known, will be, in the heart of every 
loyal Protestant subject. ‘My Lorp,’ said the good old king, 
‘] AM ONE OF THOSE THAT RESPECT AN OATH. have FIRM- 
* NESS SUFFICIENT TO QUIT MY THRONE, AND RETIRE TO A 
© COTTAGE, OR PLACE MY NECK ON A BLOCK OR SCAFFOLD, 
‘ 1F MY PEOPLE REQUIRE IT, BUT I HAVE NOT RESOLUTION TO 
* BREAK THAT OATH, WHICH I TOOK IN THE MOST SOLEMN 
‘ MANNER AT MY CORONATION. ” 

i; a os * % 

We must now take a cursory and rapid sketch of the various 
improvements in the arts and sciences, in the comforts and 
elegancies of life in population, and revenue, which have taken 
place since the accession of Geo. If]. In all of these so 
vast has been the progress, that the late reign seems to have 
done more for Britain in this respect, than all that have pre- 
ceded it. In music, painting, sculpture, architecture, in the 
more useful sciences of agriculture, astronomy, geography, and 
navigation, great. and lasting-have been the benefits derived by 
the nation from the various improvements and inventions, that 
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graced the reign of our late king. His Majesty fostered and 
encouraged merit in every line of life, and he readily patro- 
nized every attempt to promote knowledge, and to aid the 
progress. of literature. The literary history of the reign 
of Geo. III. need not shrink even from a comparison with what 
is termed the Augustan age of English literature, and science 
seems to have shed a brighter lustre over our isle in compliment 
to the MonaRcH who loved and patronized its professions. 
Witness the institution of the royal academy, and the zeal 
with which the late king promoted voyages of discovery to 
distant hemispheres, whilst he watched over the advancement 
of art and science at home, and consulting no less the eternal, 
than the temporal interests of his people, he also patronized 
every effort for spreading the blessings of education, and the 
light of knowledge amongst them ;—wishing, ‘that every 
child in his dominions might be able to read the bible and have 
a bible to read.” This benevolent wish, is now in a fair way 
of being realized. : 

If the improvements in arts and science, education and 
knowledge, are thus striking, those in population and revenue 
are no less so. No less than sixty millions of souls, in the 
British isles, and their dependent colonies, own the sway of 
the British sceptre.---The increase in our revenue, proves the 
vast increase of our resources, for who would have supposed, 
in the year 1760, that Britain could ever have existed under 
taxes, which raised a net revenue to the state, of 65 millions, 
as was the case in 1815; or have paid the interest of a national 
debt of 11,000 millions, as she does at present, (including the 
sinking fund for its redemption.) | 

In our military and marine, the increase has been immense, 
and that increase gives a striking indication of our power, In 
1812, we had above one million of men in arms, as appears 
from the following estimate : 


British army ....0+..+ee00-02 301,000 
Local militia in Britain ........ 196,446 
Volunteers in Britain .......... 88,000 
Militia and Yeomanry ina Ireland.. 80,000 

in the colonies ......e. 25,000 
Foreign corps in British service . 30,741 


721,187 


Navatz forces, navy ....e.ee0- 147,252 
» MATING. cee.e..-- 36,668 


901 ,007 
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‘Brought over ...... 901,007 
East Indies, British forces .... 20,000 | 
» Native troops .... 140,000 
—-, Marine .....00e. Qg13 











Grand Total ..... +». 1,061,920 


The achievements of these forces have conferred renown on 
the British name in every quarter of the globe. There is 
scarce a corner of the world where our thunder has not been 
heard, either in protecting our friends, or inflicting vengeance 
on our enemies, and no reign, not even those of our Edwards 
and Henrys---no, not the age of Marlborough himself, can 
produce a succession of brilliant victories, worthy to be placed 
on the same station of eminence, with those of Camperdown, 
the Nile, Copenhagen, Trafalgar, Maida, Alexandria, Vimiera, 
Vittoria, Salamanca, and last in the glorious list, highest on the 
pinnacle of fame,of WaTERLOoo.---Of this we indeed use th 
words of the poet, and exclaim— : 


“* Yes! Agincourt may be forgot, 
And Cressy be and unknown spot, 
And Blenheim’s name be new ; 
But still in story and in song, 
For many an age remembered long, 
Shall live the tow’rs of Hougomont, 
And rigtp or WaTERLOo.’* 


We are aware, that, to the debtor side of this account, will be 
placed our national debt, and that load of taxation which the na- 
tion has now tobearup. We are ready to admit the evils result- 
ing from these to their utmost extent, but we do contend, that 
they present no difficulties soappalling, as to warrant our shrink- 
ing from them, orto authorise us to despair being abletosurmount 
them. When the national debt is forced upon our notice,weshould 
consider for what purpose that debt was contracted. It was to 
preserve our existence as a nation, and to defeat the machina- 
tions of desperate and determined enemies, who menaced our 
liberties with entire subversion. This thought should animate 
us to bear up under our present difficulties, and we have 
that confidence in the resources of our happy isle, as to anti- 
cipate the dawning of a happier day than ever yet shed its 
beams upon this favoured land. . Indeed, “the Englishman 





* To this must be added, that either as friends or conquerors, we 
have been iv possession of most of the capitals in the world. Wash- 
ington, Seringapatam, Alexandria, Cairo, Naples, Palerme, Genoa, 
Madrid, Paris, Copenhagen, and Brussels. : 
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who despairs of his country, is seareely deserving of the name, 
or the privileges, or the honour of a Briton.” 

We must now close this very imperfect sketch, and select 
from the work before us a few anecdotes of the monarch whom 
we lament. This, indeed, from so rich a source, is no easy 
task. But we hope the specimens we shall insert, will make 
our readers anxious to peruse the whole collection. We shall 
give the anecdotes in the order in which they appear in the 
work. And commence with one, which displays his Majesty’s 
conduct in a most amiable point of view. 


** An instance happened this year, [1781] which ehewed the atter- 
tion the king always paid to the services and rewards of the army. 
Lord Amherst, then commander-in-chief, carried him a packet of 
‘military commissions to be signed ; and the king first looking over 
-the list, observed one appointed captain over an old Jieutenant, ‘ He 
cannot purchase,’ said his lordship: but something ip the name struck 
the king, and before he signed the commissions, he turned to one of 
many large folios, which are all in his own hand-writing, and presently 
finding the name of the officer, with some memorandum of his pri- 
vate life very much to his credit, he immediately ordered him to be 
promoted to the vacant company.” 


If the above displayed his Majesty’s benevolence, the latter 
is no less characteristic of his magnanimity. 


‘© When Adams, the first American envoy, @ man personally ob- 
noxious to the king, was first introduced at the levee, his Majesty, in 
his reception and treatment of him, displayed a. degree: of magnani- 
mity highly praiseworthy, and deserving of admiration, He observed 
to the independent representative, that. it was with great reluctance 
he had consented to the separation of the trans-atlantic colonies from 
his. dominions ; but this he didin a frank and most conciliatory man- 
ner, adding, that now, when their independence was ratified, he 
should be the last man in the empire to encourage its violation.” 

‘* & curious anecdote has been related of the king, with respect to 
the events of this period, [1783] when Pitt kept his place of premier, 
notwithstanding al] the efforts of opposition, though their numbers 
bad increased to such a degree that they had a majority of one 
hundred votes against him, whilst he retained his power six weeks in 
spite of them, in hopes that a sense of true patriotism would finally 
triumph over the factious spirit of party. At length the majority 
against him still continuing to increase, he said to his Majesty, * Sire, 
‘Iam mortified ‘to see that my perseverance has been of no avail, 
.‘ and that I must resign at last.’ ‘If so,’ replied the king, ‘1 must 
‘ resign too !’” 

«« The familiar style in Which the king mixed with his subjects in 
their. amusements jp general may be exemplified, by the conduct of 
the royal party at Egham races, on the twenty-ninth of August, 1785, 
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when the king, queen, and five of the princesses, arrived onthe. 
course Without guards or ceremony, and were received by the duke of 
Queensbury, who gave them some account of the horses that were 
to run, The lord mayor, and lady mayoress had some conversation 
with their majesties ; after which, the king appeared on the ground 
on horseback, and conversed with the clerk of the course at different 
intervals, with the utmost condescension. During this time, the 
Queen, Princess Royal, and Princess Elizabeth, were in an open 
landau, and the three younger Princesses in a coach.” 


No one can read the following, without feeling mingled 
emotions of admiration for such a character; and regret to 
think that he is lost to us. 


“The inclement winter of 1785 will long be recorded as having 
been a season of the most intense and continued severity ever known 
in Europe, affording to the sons and daughters of opulence, the most 
frequent ed bone of revelling in the luxury inseparable from the 
exercise of the god-like virtues of charity and benevolence. One day 
during this gloomy period, the king, regardless of the weather, and 
never more happy than when in action, it may ‘be added too, never 
more delighted than when doing good,—was taking a solitary excur- 
sion on foot, and unbending his mind from the cares of government, 
when he met two pretty little boys, (the eldest seemingly not more 
than eight years of age,) who, though ignorant it was the king they 
were addressing, fell upon their knees before him, deep as the snow 
lay, and wringing their little hands, prayed for relief, the ‘smallest 
relief,’ they cried, for they were ‘hungry, very hungry, and had 
nothing to eat.’ More they would have said, but for a torrent of tears 
which gushing dewn their innocent cheeks, actually choaked their 
utterance.—The king, struck even to horror with this heart-rend 
sight, tenderly desired the weeping suppliants to rise, and having, at 
length, with that amiable affability which always distingnis his 
character and conduct, encouraged them to proceed with their story, 
they added, that their mother had been dead three days, and still lay 
unburied ; that their father himself, whom they were also afraid of 
losing, was stretched by her side.on a bed of straw, ina sick and 
helpless condition, and, in fine, that they had neither money, nor 
food, nor firing, at home.—In this brief detail of woe, ingenuously as 
it was given, there was a somewhat more than sufficient to excite 
pity in the royal bosom, and the question with his Majesty now was, 
whether, simply as the tale had been told, there could possibly be any 
truth init. He accordingly ordered the two boys to proceed home- 
ward, and, following them till they reached a wretched hovel, he 
there found the mother as mentioned, dead—dead too apparently 
from a total want of common necessaries—with the father, literally as 
described, ready to perish also, but still encircling with his feeble 
arm, the deceased partner of his woes, as if unwilling to remain 
behind her. The good king now felt a tear start from his eye, nor 
did he think his dignity degraded by giving a loose to his sensibility 
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on the occasion ; and accordingly leaving behind him what cash he had 
about him, which rarely, however, amounted to much, he hastened 
back to the lodge, related to the queen what he had seen, but declared 
himself totally incapable of describing what he had felt, and instantly 
dispatched a messenger with a supply of provisions, clothing, coals, 
and every other accommodation which might afford immediate suste- 
nance‘and comfort to a hapless family, groaning, as he declared, under 
afflictions more piercing by far than he could have supposed to exist 
in any part of his dominions, or even conceived to be possible, had he 
not himself witnessed it. It is pleasing to add, that, revived by: the 
bounty of his sovereign, the unhappy father recovered his health; 
when his Majesty, anxious to give happiness to the children, as well 
as health to the parent, finished the good work he: had so meritori- 
ously begun, by giving orders that, until years of maturity,jthey 
should be clothed, educated, and supported at his expense, with the 
hope of having such preferment bestowed upon them afterwards as 
their conduct might justify. Well was it remarked, that on other 
occasions his Majesty might have acted more like a king ; but upon no 
occasion, perhaps, did he act more like a man !” 


The following is equally characteristic of the king, and of 
the worthy nobleman whose name is mentioned. 


‘¢ Amongst various anecdotes of his Majesty, is one relating to the 
law promotion, which made the present Lord Eldon and Sir Archi- 
bald: Macdonald, Solicitor and Attorney-Generals. When. these 
gentlemen went to kiss hands on their appointment, Macdonald, 
with all due courtly deference, went through the usual ceremony of 
being dubbed a knight ; but not so the worthy Chancellor, who, 
when the officer in waiting was directed to bring him up to undergo 
the same ceremony, begged leave to decline it. This, however, his 
Majesty did not choose to admit of, but exclaimed, when the fact was 
disclosed to him—‘ Pho! pho! nonsense! I will. serve them both 
alike.’ A resolution which could not be got over—Mr., Scott kneeled 
of course, arid rose up Sir John.” 


Our readers are well aware, that in 1788, his Majesty had an 
attack of that disorder, which, for the last nine years of his life, 
threw a blank over his existence—at the former period, 


‘¢ The king had a strong presentiment of his growing malady 
some time before it happened. Four or five evenings previous to his 
being taken ill, after.a private concert, his Majesty went up to Dr. 
Ayrton, and laying his hand on the Doctor’s shoulder, with his usual 
benignity ‘ I fear, Sir,’ said his Majesty, ‘ I shall not be able long to 
hear music, it seems to affect my head, and it is with some difficulty 
T hear it.” Then turning round, he softly eyaculated—‘ alas! the best 
of us are but frail mortals.’” . 


The attack, though violent, was short ; beforeany arrange- 
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ments were concluded relative to the goverment, his Majesty 
recovered, and , 


‘* The. demonstrations of national joy now far exceeded any re- 
corded in the British annals, and were probably more real and un- 
feigned, than ever were offered on similar occasions, No efforts of 
despotism or mandates of absolute power could have produced the 
illaminations and other demonstrations of loyalty which the whole 
nation displayed. Proofs of attachment were renewed, and even 
augmented in the capital, when his Majesty and the royal family 
went in solemn procession to St. Paul's to return thanks for his 
recovery. * 


The following particulars relative to Geo, IlId.’s domestic 
habits and taste, will not be uninteresting. , 


‘* Respecting domestic arrangements, the king had some peculiar 
habits. Buckingham house, for instance, was embellished with the 
choicest works of art from Hampton Court, Windsor, and the old 
palace at Kensington. There also were the cartoons of Raphael for 
many years ; and even when they were removed to Windsor, still 
the collection at the Queen's palace was very rich, as containing in- 
contestably the most valuable paintings belonging to his Majesty as 
private property : notwithstanding which, the apartments in that 
palace, in regard to furniture, were by no means fitted up ina style 
of elegance equal even to the dwellings of the opulent in the 
metropolis. 

«© A small portion of it might be considered as sumptuous; but 
the greater part was old fashioned ; and there was not a single carpet 
to be seen throughout the mansion, his Majesty really considering it 
asa fashion too effeminate for adoption. It may be observed,, how- 
ever, that the grand drawing-room was fitted up in the modern style, 
and with peculiar taste and elegance, as the embroideries. were the 
industrious hand work of the royal daughters. 

* Most of the ancient paintings had been selected with great taste 
and judgment by the king himself; and many modern works of 
native artists were to be found there: indeed, the walls of one entire 
apartment were covered with large paintings by Mr. West, and with 
prints from some others of his best works. | 

‘© Gainsborough’s pictures also were numerous, and the royal col- 
lection of miniatures was very fine. | 

In literature, as the king spared no expense, so his private 
library in town. was very voluminous, but at the same time very 
choice. It occupied two:long rooms, ané a very fine rotunda, lighted 
from above ; where the venerable monarch used often to pass-his 
mornings, even where literary men, particularly Dr. Johnson, were 
not excluded. ' 

“ The king's high sense of religion is well known; but there are 








. ¥ ‘Schools were illuminated at the private expense of the scholars, 
particularly at Beverly, in Yorkshire. - : 
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a thousand little aneedotes of his private observance of its forms and 
principles which are highly honourable to his memory. Dosing the 
period of his frequent visits to Kew, a lady, on a visit at this palace, 
found in the king's chamber an old book of family prayers: In the 
first on the Lord's day, the following, among other pious sentiments, 
oceur: =‘ Guide and defend our most gracious Sovereign Lord, King 
George ; let his days be. many, his councils wise and religious, and 
his reign happy to himself and people,’ &c. In his own hand 
writing, he had effaced the words ‘ King George,’ and written ‘ thy 
servant.’ 


The attachment of the late king to the constitution and laws 
of his country, was most unbounded ; and 


“* It is a curious fact, that, during all the uproar about the in- 
fluence of the crown, ‘ which had increased, was increasing, and 
ought to be diminished,’ as resolved in parliament, the king himself 
was, perhaps, the most decided and most disinterested enemy to that 
influence. In short, the same love of constitutional freedom, and 
the same desire to exercise his prerogative for the benefit of his 
subjects, were manifested by his Majesty throughout his life. ‘“ The 
king,’ said Lord North, frequently ‘ would live on bread and water 
' tO preserve the constitution of his country : he would sacrifice bis 
life to maintain it inviolate.’’’ | 

“* The private life of the king deserves particular notice ; he was 
always an early riser, and a constant attendant every day at eight 
o'clock on divine service, which was generally performed at the king’s 
chapel in the upper court. Except on the days when state affairs 
called him to London, he generally rode out until dinner in the great 
park, to his farm, accompanied by some of the princesses on horse- 
back or in their sociables, during which he never omitted an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with such of his subjects as were previously 
known to him. On one of these occasions he walked down to the 
stables, and whilst mounting his horse entered into conversation with 
a well known Auctioneer at Windsor, who had been employed to 
sell the Merino sheep, which his Majesty, as detailed in another place, 
had taken that means of disseminating amongst his agricultural subjects, 
judiciously supposing that they would affix a greater value to them if 
bought, than if given tothem. ‘ Any one may takea sheep if given, 
and neglect it,’ said his Majesty ; ‘ but nobody will bay one who does 
not mean to take care of it.’ A house belonging to the Auctioneer, 
which adjoined the royal stables, but had been burnt down, was now 
rebuilding, and the owner being on the spot, the king observed to 
him, that it would be a better house if the wall were carried a few 
feet further ; to which the Auctioneer replied, that if so he must 
trespass on his Majesty's own property : but the king turned quickly 
round, and generously exclaimed,—‘* What! do you think I ama 
badneighbour ? take it—take it'—and instantly mounting his horse, 
ode off to join his party.” r 


We feel, that we must be drawing our selections to a elose. 
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And we will conclude with a description-of his appearance in 
the summer of that year, (1810) the autumn of which wit- 
néssed his affliction. ; 


«* During the summer of this year the king still parsued his custom 
of evening walks on the terrace at Windsor. Seven o'clock was his 
usual hour, when a small door in one of the towers leading to the 
terrace, was thrown open, and the venerable monarch appeared, led 
by two attendants down a flight of steps until he descended the walk. 
He was then generally taken by each arm by the princesses A 
and Elizabeth, who paced with him on the terrace for about an hoar ; 
two bands of music being always in attendance, and playing alter- 
nately ; his Majesty’s usual dress upon these occasions was a blue coat 
and gilt buttons ; the rest of his apparel white with gold buckles, and 
the star of the Royal Order of the Garter. His hat, in order to shade 
his face, was of the clerical form, but ornamented with a cockade, 
and gold button and loop. His personal appearance then was 
and full; his voice sonorous; he conversed with cheerfulness, but 
with his usual rapidity, mingled with a little hesitation. 

** Though his hat was formed so as to shade his eyes, yet his 
actions sufficiently manifested his decayed, or decaying sight, as he 
always felt before him with his cane, especially in ascending or 
descending the stéps ; so that it was affecting to see him, thoogh he 
himself always appeared cheerful when he spoke, and in other respects 
seemed as if nothing was the matter with him. 

‘© Asany of the nobility or gentry, with whom he was in the 
habit of “conversing, approached him, these were named by the prin- 
cesses, when he always accosted them, condescendingly chatting on 
a variety of topics with the utmost freedom and hilarity. When the 
time of retiring came, the king, who in ascending to his apartments 
in the castle had to pass the band of music on the steps, always touched 
his hat, and said in an audible voice, ‘ Good night, gentlemen; I 
thank you.’ 

*¢ This was peculiarly gratifying to all; and, indeed, during the 
entire period of his promenade, he seemed in perfect good-humour 
with the whole of the company; the only etiquette on the terrace 
being, that when his Majesty passed, the company withdrew on 
either side, the gentlemen merely taking off their hats, and all bows 
and curtsies being strictly dispensed with. 
© Qnly one police officer was, at this period, iti attendance, who 
merely carried a little switch with which, like a rod of office, he kept 
any curiously iidiscteet iridividuals from pressing too close on the 
royal party, when the king stopped to converse; but even this was 

done at the king’s express desire, with the utmost utbanity and per- 
sonal delicacy.” 


Hete we close the scene upon a monarch, whose public and 
private character were above all praise. We cannot offer any 
better advice to his successors, nor wish for any better blessing 
te their subjects, than that they may 
** Go and do likewise.” 
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An Essay onthe Origin and Purity of the Primitive: Church of 
the British Isles, and its independence ‘upon the Church of- 
i Rome. | By the Rev. W. Hales, D. D. Rector of. Killesan- 
dra, &c. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo 


Place. 


Tas volume we have long expected, yet, although it has been © 
out of the press some weeks, we have only just received it. 
Being the production of one who has frequently contributed 
to these pages, that consideration alone would have induced us 
to give it the earliest attention. And we have this farther in - 
ducement, that it is the work (we fear the last work) of one 
who has long been an ornament to his profession, and whose 
chronological researches have thrown a strong and unexpected 
light on the darkest shades of history. The present work vin- 
dicates the independency and purity of the British Churches 
from the monstrous claims of Popery, traces the gradual intro- 
duction of its various enormities, and proves the Protestast 
faith to have flourished in England and Ireland at a much later 
date than is usually supposed. Chronology is here brought to 
the assistance of the theologian with such effect, as will entitle 
the work to a place in the Index Expurgatorius of the wilfully 
blind Romanist. For it is observable that although some slight 
answers are given to authors of little note, the Papist rately 
attacks our ablest writers. Sometimes a beginning is made, 
but suddenly Cynthius aurem vellet, some wary crone stops the 
young aspirant, lest he should be involved in confusion inex- 
tricable. Of late, indeed, there, has been much. uncertainty 
whether some change may not have taken place in the doctrines. 
of the infallible church. The sermons of the Jesuit Gandolfi 
were at first deemed worthy of gold and cedar. Rome hailed 
them as chef-d’ceuvres, and nothing was expected less than a 
cardinal’s scarlet hat for his reward. - Since, however, they 
have been condemned as erroneous, heretical, &c. &ce. “Yet no 
mortal has been able te discover where he ditfers from the Tri- 
dentine doctrines. This reminds one of the grand dispute 
which formerly took place amongst them concerning the sense 
in which pater nosier could be said to the saints, . particularly 
she saints, and which we. belive remains. still undetermined. 
Against this mass of errors, Dr. Hales had frequently’: before 
this publication exerted his abilities. This, however, is much 
more,important, both as to the variety of its subjects, and .the 
depth of its researches. An enumeration.of the, sections will 
give our readers a competent ideaof the, contents, After an 
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intreduction upon the original independence of the primitive 
churches, Section I. is upon Unfounded Traditions respecting 
the origin of the British and Irish churches. Section Il. Intro 
duction and Establishment of christianity in Britain. Section 
Il. The same in Ireland. Section 1V. Opposition of the Irish 
and British to the usurped supremacy of the church of Rome. 
Section V. Precautions of foreign natwns to counteract. the 
usurped supremacy of the church of Rome. Section VI. Purity 
of the doctrines of the primitive church of the British isles. To 
these sections there is a postscript and tive appendices, making 
together nearly six hundred pages. On these subjects much’ 
antiquarian lore is employed. We have plates of the round 
towers in Ireland and Palestine, of the medals of our Saviour, 
one of which was lately found, as our readers have been in- 
formed, near Cork, and a map of the ancient and modern geo- 
graphy of Ireland corrected. 

Amidst such a multiplicity of subjects, we must confine our 
remarks to those of more immediate importance. Leaving; 
therefore, the discussion of these to our next uumber, we shall 
commence our present notice of this learned work with a few 
words respecting the round towers. 

We all know full well the propensity of antiquarians to in- 


“crease the age of every curious object, and) we apprehend Dr. 


Hales to have been led astray on this point by that affection. 
In Maundrell’s Travels through Palestine it appears that there 
are two round towers described, having each a catacomb at- 
tached to it, and being about half a mile distant from a square 
aperture cut in the solid rock, which is supposed to have been 
an ancient temple. In Ireland and Scotland are found round 
towers also, which our antiquarians are inclined to deem erec- 
tions of the Phenicians, fire towers, consecrated to the sun, 
built by the Tyrian Hercules 1768 years before Christ. And 
we are told, p. 51, Appendix. ‘ Some sceptics, with more per- 
tinacity than proof, have disputed the high antiquity of these 
towers, and supposed that they were erected by the Danes while 
they held possessions in Ireland for two centuries from their 
first piratical invasion, A. D. 797, to their final defeat at Clon- 
tarf, near Dublin, A.D. 1014. But, on the contrary, in all 
Scandinavia, the original country of the Danes and Ostmen, 
there is nota single vestige of these columnar towers.” In 
vindication, however, of our scepticism, the learned Doctor 
will permit us to inform him that there exists in England one 
round tower of undoubted Danish origin. Thisis erected at 
Flamborough Head, Yorkshire, not far from Bridlington. I¢ 
is still about forty feet high, perfectly cylindrical, or at least: 
No. 267, Vol. 58, dugust, 1820. Qq 
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tapering towards the top in a very small degree, and open 
throughout, except a few joists of the different chambers, which 
still remain (1802.) You enter by the original aperture level 
with the ground, and look up as from the bottom of a well to 
the top. The whole shaft is without. window or loop hole. 
Excepting in this point, and that it has lost its top, it exactly 
résembles the engraving which Dr. H. has given of the fire 
tower at- Ardmore, by Waterford ; both are built of small 
stones, ‘rather less than a common brick, and put together 
without cement. It is well ascertained that this was a Danish 
light-house. Flamborough Head jets out considerably into 
the sea, the coast is a chain of immense rocks, many. standing 
insulated, so much so, that drawings of the two, called there 
by the common people Adam and Eve, being exhibited in the 
south, were considered as fancy pieces. But immediately on 
the north side of the head there is a safe landing place for 
boats, and a considerable fishing village occupies it at present. 
Where this promontory joins the main land, the Danes drew 
a:very deep trench across, which the high road now passes, but 
the trench, for the rest of its length, has been partially levelled 
only by the hand of nature. -It is every where else too preci- 

itous to be safely descended on horseback. Their landing 
place thus fortified, the light-house guided their friends in the 
dark across the trackless deep, and we believe no antiquarian 
has yet expressed the slightest doubt of the above statement. 
Now Ardmore Head is the very counterpart of Flamberough 
Head, and we strongly suspect that a trench may there too be 
found cutting it off from the main land. The pillars in Pales- 
tine are clearly sepulchral monuments. They are of solid 
stones, affording no place either for fire or sacrifice, and we 
can but consider it too refined to suppose that one was dedi- 
cated to the sun, and the other to the moon, because the first 
has a pyramidal, and the other a circular termination. 

Dr. Hales refers to similar forts in Scotland, at Brechin and 
Abernethy. ‘These we presume to be two of the vitrified forts 
concerning which so many conjectures have been made, and to 
that many we would now add one more. ‘These forts vary in 
dimensions. Some are only from six to eight feet clear, inside 
diameter. Others are much larger; but what is very peculiar 
to them is, that the outside stones are covered with a slight coat 
of vitrification. “I'he purport of these forts, and the mode of 
vitrification, alike afford subject for doubt -and_ discussion. 
The small towers, or forts, from their size, can. have been 
watch towers only. Perched on the highest point of some 
lofty mountain, they always command an extensive view. For 
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instance, that above the fall of Fyers, near Inverness, observes 
on one side the Loch at its foot, whilst to the southward extends 
within its view a very extensive and now fertile plain. The 
larger ones were intended as a place of safety for women and 
children, perhaps for cattle. Yet scarcely for beasts; they 
would probably be dispersed into the woods to take their chance, 
These, although always on a hill, and that precipitous, are 
rarely on the highest hill which might be found in the neigh- 
bourhood. Such is the case with that on Craig Phaidric, also 
near Inverness, but on the opposite side of the Loch to that 
above the falls. This incloses a space nearly eval of thirty 
yards by fifty. Where the hill is most easy of ascent, the wall 
was double, for the foundation only, and accumulated rubbish, 
now mark their site. Within the enclosure there was for- 
merly a well, as Dr. Macfarlane, late Bishop of Inverness, 
informed us. So that it must have been sufficient to withstand 
a blockade of certain duration. The extent of the walls ren- 
dered it impossible for them to have been carried any height, 
and there are no remains of small towers. But larger forts 
seem to have combined security with as much concealment 
as possible. The vitrification of the external stones is sup- 

posed to have been occasioned by the invaders’ a to 
burn out the inhabitants. The fort of Craig Phaidric was 
constructed of whin stone. Some such stones we found co- 
vered with a glassy surface. Now the nature of this stone is 
so refractory in the fire, that no quantity of wood piled against 
such a wall, and burnt in the open air, would vitrify the sur- 

face. We doubt if the close fire of a laboratory could accom- 
plishit. These, and similar reflections induced us to conjec- 
ture that to prevent an escalade by the lubricity of the surface, 
the builders of these forts gave them an artificial coat of vitri- 
fication, by covering them, first with a composition of sand 
mixed with the ashes of sea wrack (barilla) adding, for the 

purpose of cohesion, a little clay. This was laid on in the build- 
ing, to the height of eight or ten feet, and vitrified before the 

wall was carried any higher. Nor is it unlikely, these works 

being undoubtedly constructed during an interval of peace, 

but that external walls-with proper air-holes for the purpose 
of containing the burning materials, were constructed, not all 
round at once, but parts were vitrified in succession. We be- 

lieve this to be the only mode by which walls of granite or 
whin stone could be covered with a glassy coat after they were 

built, and those who reflect that the bricks of our kitchen fire- 
places, where an intense fire is frequently kept up without 

intermission, and which are easton far more vitrifiable than 
q2 | 
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the stone above-mentioned, are yet. rarely thus affeeted, will 
acknowledge the impussibility of this vitrification being effected 
by an hostile hand. 

As we coincide with the Bishop. of St. David’s rather than 
with Dr. Hales, on the principal point of discussion in this 
volume, the persons. by whom, and the time when, christianity was 
introduced into this island, we shall defer unto the next number 
what we have to say on that subject, and by thus getting rid of 
such metters as are of lighter interest, we shall have space for 


those which are more serious. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Postical Remains of the late Dr. John Leyden, with Me- 
moirs of his Life. By the Rev. James Morton. 8vo. Pp. 
415. Longman and Co, 1819. | 








In former times the lives of heroes alone were recorded by the 
historic muse. The warrior or the monarch alone was cele- 
brated. By their adventures, real or imaginary, the youthful 
breast was led to imitation, and many a one, to the grief of his 
parents, resolved to shine in arms, who, with better success, 
might have followed the glitter of a ploughshare. In more 
sensible days the lives of scholars, of divines, physicians, and 
lawyers, have become proper objects of attention, as they 
afford examples to be imitated or avoided by the generality of 
readers. In these memoirs, if truth were more regularly pre- 
ferred to panegyric, the effects of education and early habits 
upon the future success of individuals might be estimated with 
some accuracy. Flattery, however, too frequently pervades 
the whole narrative, nor is it always safe, but always unplea- 
sant, to relate the life and adventures of a scoundrel. Still 
a discerning eye will perceive in most of these memoirs some- 
thing peculiar, something which may serve either as a warning 
or an encouragement to others. With such views we would 
propose a perusal of this memoir to our younger readers, as it 
presents an instance of perseverance against great difficulties. 
being finally crowned with success. For, although every stu 
dent must not expect to attain that general acquaintance with 
the eastern languages which distinguished Dr. Leyden, there 
are none who will not receive benefit from that virtue, in pro- 
portion to their exertions and their abilities. 

Dr. J. Leyden was the eldest child of six, his father a shep- 
herd, and manager to his wife’s uncle, and his dwelling a eot- 
tage at the foot of Ruberslaw. By what means his parents, 
who surely in this respect are themselves an example, contrived 
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466upport the expence of sending him, first to a private tutor, 
‘and afterwards to the university of Edinburgh, we are. not in- 
formed. Their self-denial must have at.least equalled the 
exertions and attainments of their son. But.they have been 
rewarded ; they have seen that son reach almost the highest 
‘station among oriental scholars, and although they have sur- 
vived him, yet may they well go down to the grave rejoicing: in 
the praise of their son. But, having distinguished himself as 
a scholar, and particularly as a critic of the Scotch language at 
Edinburgh, he became a candidate for orders in the kirk of 
Scotland, and was licensed to preach in May, 1798. His 
manner of delivery not being graceful, nor the tone of his 
voice agreeable, he did not succeed. (Those who have learnt 
the hatred of the old Presbyterians to any thing like decency 
in divine service, will here exclaim, Quam tempora mutantur.) 
Still, if good sense, if sound and rational piety, had been 
acceptable, Dr. L. must have succeeded. Nor can there ‘be 
wanting proofs against leaving to the multitude the selection 
of their pastors, while such men as Rowland Hill and Hun- 
tingdon are followed almost with adoration, and such as Leyden 
deserted. What kind of a preacher was thus rejected, may be 
learnt from the following specimen. 


“¢ The text is Galatians, chap. iv. v.18. ‘ But it is good to be 
zealously affected always in a good thing.’ —* There is another species 
of zeal where vanity deforms the religious affections. This zeal is 
ostentatiously forward and obtrusive, and only jives in the admiration 
of the vulgar. Before it flames forth vehemently, it requires to be 
puffed up by the breath of popular applause. It glimmers with a 
false and deceitful light, and like the hovering fire of the marsh, shines 
only to bewilder and mislead the ignorant and the weak. Dependent 
entirely on popular opinion, it is more extravagant in its effects than 
that zeal which proceeds from constitutional warmth, It manifests 
itself by a servile, fawning spirit that crouches to all the little arts 
that can attract the vulgar,—to the despicable tricks of religious 
quackery, and the meanness of personal abuse. It will adopt the 
ptide of humility, and seems to say with the hypocritical Jehu, 
« Come and see my Zeal for the Lord.’ Jehu, a man of great ability 
and energy of character, lived in Israel] when the kingdom flourished. 
‘The Lord raised him to the throne, and ordered him to extirpate the 
Royal Family, aud exterminate the worship of Baal. As this order 
coincided with his ambitious spirit, he performed it with faithfulness 
and alacrity. To one of the nobles of Israel, whose support and 
favoar he wished to acquire, he cried, ‘ Come and see my zeal for the 
Lord.’ But history likewise records, that when his pride was grati- 
fied, and he was settled firmly on the throne, Jehu took no heed to 
walk in the ways of the Lord God of Israel with all his heart, for be 
departed not from the sins ef Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin,” 
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This rejected divine afterwards became the editor of ‘* The 
Complaynt of Scotland,” published by Mr. Constable, and 
assisted Sir W. Scott in ‘* The Minstrelsy of the Scotch Bor- 
der,” writing the dissertation on fairy superstition, two odes, 
and three legendary poems of extraordinary merit contained in 
those volumes. At last, however, his circumstances obliged 
him to study medicine, and he finally went to Madras in 1803 
as a surgeon and physician. His abilities were soon discovered 
by that able governor, Lord William Bentinck, who has so 
distinguished himself on several trying occasions during the 
arduous struggle of the last war, and he was made surgeon and 
naturalist to the commissioners appointed to survey the territory 
conquered from Tippoo Sultaun. In this capacity, being sent 
to a sick officer, seized with a jungle fever in one of the vast 
forests of Mysore, he had to cross a river at that time much 
swollen, and very rapid, and the almost incredible manner in 
which this passage was performed, shall be given in his own 
words. 


‘< T, with great difficulty, knocked up some of the villagers, who 
were nearly as much afraid as Christie’s Will at the visit of a Sirdar. 
After a great deal of discussion in Conara and Hindostani, in order to 
induce them to shew me a ford, or make a raft to cross the water on, 
as no time was to be lost, three of them at last undertook to convey 
me over alone. I got into a large brass kettle, with three ears, and 
sat down in the bottom of it, balancing myself with great accuracy ; 
each of the three swimmers laid hold of one of the ears, and then 
we swam round and round in a series of circles, till we reached the 
opposite bank. Had it been light I should have been quite giddy. 
Now did you ever hear a more apocryphal story in your life ?—and 
yetit is merely fact. 1 have only to add, that after crossing the river, 
I found myself ina wilder jungle than ever, and was dogged by a 
monstrous tiger for nearly three miles.” 


But what we would principally call to the attention of our 
readers is the wonderful progress he made in the acquisition of 
eastern languages. ‘The difficulties he had to\surmount, and 
the adroitness with which he did surmount them, are well told 
in the following extract, which, at the same time, serves to strip 
off from those impostors, the Brahmins, that fictitious splen- 
dour with which ignorance and faction had invested them. 


«« « We are here,’ says he, ‘ in the peninsula exactly in the situation 
of the revivers of literature in Europe, and likewise exposed to the 
same difficulties in respect of the incorrectness of manuscripts, the 
inaccuracy of teachers, and the obstacles that must be encountered in 
procuring either. It would be amusing to recount the tricks and 
unfair practices that have been attempted to be played off on me. 
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I have had a Brahmin engaged to teach me Sanscrit, who scarcely 
knew a syllable of the language. I have had another attempt to 
palm Hindostani on me for Mahratta. .I have had a Brahmin like- 
wise attempt to impose a few Slogas, which are in the mouths of 
every one, on me, for the translation of an ‘ancient inscription in the 
ancient Canara character. Indeed, the moral character of the Hin- 
dus—‘ the blameless, mild, patient, innocent children of nature,’ as 
they are ridiculously termed by gossiping ignoramuses, who never set 
eyes on them, is as utterly worthless and devoid of probity as their 
religion is wicked, shameless, impudent, and obscene. Do you recol- 
lect the savage picture of Leontius Pilatus, Boccacio’s preceptor in 
Greek? It corresponds wonderfully with that of my first Sanscrit 
teacher, whose conduct to me was so execrable, that I was obliged to 
dismiss him with disgrace. I shall, most probably, never be able to 
attain either the harmony of Petrarch’s numbers, or the suavity and 
grace of Boccacio’s prose ; but I shall certainly conquer Sanscrit, 
though they failed in attaining the Grecian Janguage. ‘The prejudices 
of the Brahmins have, however, relaxed very little in our presidency, 
and excepting Mr. Ellis, there is scarce a person that has been able 
to break ground in this field of literature. Major Wilks, acting Re- 
sidentat Mysore, informed me, that some years ago, incited by the 
example of Wilkins and Sir William Jones, he attempted to study 
Sanscrit at Madras, and exerted a great deal of influence very unsuc- 
cessfully. The Dubashes, then all-powerful at Madras, threatened 
loss of cast and absolute destruction to any Brahmin who should dare 
to unveil the mysteries of their sacred language to a Pariar Frengt. 
This reproach of Pariar is what we have tamely and strangely sub- 
mitted to for a iong time, when we might, with equal facility, have 
assumed the respectable character of Chatriya, or Rajaputra. — In all 
my conversations with the Brahmins, I boldly claim to be regarded as 
the immediate descendant of the chief Brahmadica Swayumbhuva, 
under the character and name of Adima, and from his wife Jva, sub- 
ject to a particular Veda, more ancient than their own, which was 
issued before Vyasa was born, and assert that, consequently, they can- 
not expect me to be subject to their laws, which were of later pro- 
mulgation than their own.” 


Of his-unusual attainments in the literature of the east the 
following passage will give some idea, and there are peculiar 
reasons for hoping that if there be left any memoranda of his 
travels through Travancore, they should be given to the public 
as speedily as possible. 


«© When he arrived at Cananore, intending to sail from thence to 
Bombay, he found himself obliged to defer his voyage, as the stormy 
season had set in, during which the navigation of the coast is inter 
rupted. He continued in Malabar four months, and found much to 
interest and gratify his curiosity at Calicut, Paulgaut-cherry, and other 
places which he visited in that fine country. At Paulgaut-cherry he 
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was detained six weeks by a very severe attack of illness, from which, 
as soon as be was sufficiently recovered, he proceeded by the wild and 
unfrequented route of Trichoor, the capital of the Cochin Rajah, to 
the city of Cochin, from whence he went to Aleppé, Quilon, An- 
jengo, Pada Nellum, and other places in Travancore. In all these 
journeys, and even when oppressed with sickness, he never for a mo- 
ment lost sight of the great objects of his pursuit, but turned an 
attentive and searching eye to whatever was connected with literature 
in the towns where he stopped, and the regions through which he 
travelled. At Seringapatam, when confined by illness to his room, 
he made considerable progress in the Sanscrit language, and amused 
himself with translating tales from the Persic and Hindostani. 
Wherever he went, he visited the temples, and remarkable buildings 
on his route, copied and translated the ancient inscriptions, and in 
every place sought after materials to illustrate the history, the customs, 
and the religion of the natives. He particularly distinguished him- 
self by translating some inscriptions in an obsolete dialect, of the 
Tamul language, and, in an ancient character, called the Lada Lippee, 
er Verragia, which no European had ever been able to decypber, and 
which was hardly known even to the most Jearned Indians, but which 
he found out by comparing together several different alphabets. He 
also succeeded in interpreting the Tambuca Shashanas, or brazen 
inscriptions, belonging to the Jews of Cochin, the meaning of which 
was lost in remote antiquity.” 


Unfortunately, in pursuit of this, his darling object, as he 
was searching for some oriental manuscript in Batavia, he 
caught the fever of the place, and died, after three days’ illness, 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age. So young, and so endowed, 
what might we not have expected if his life had been pro- 
longed ! 

Referring to the memoir itself for more minute particulars, 
we must now attend to the rest and greatest portion of the 
volume, his Poetical Remains. ‘These are generally short 
poems, or, if they run to any length, they treat of some old 
Scotch superstition, and are in themselves amusing enough.e 
There is sometimes a plaintiveness, and always a simplicity in 
his compositions, which are peculiar to the unforced effusions 
of the muse, of which we shall give a few specimens, selecting 
them from his translations out of the eastern languages, as 
more novel to our readers. . : 


“THE RETURN AFTER ABSENCE. 


** According to some historians, king Nasser ben Ahmed havingon a 
time visited Meru, termed, from the beauty of its situation, Shabjan, 
of * the king's delight,’ continued there so long, that the courtiers 
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began to regret Bokhara and its palaces and gardens, On this occa- 
sion they prevailed on the poet Rudeki to compose some verses for the 
purpose of inspiring the king with a desire of revisiting Bokhara. So 
one day as the king was taking his morning refreshment, Rudeki 
struck the barp, and sung the following verses. 





































“¢ Oh, the breeze of the mountain is soothing and sweet, 
Warm breathing of love, and the friends we shall meet ; 
And the rocks of the desert, so rough, where we roam, 
Seem soft, soft as silk, on the dear path of home; 
The white waves of the Jeikon, that foam through their speed, ‘ 
Seem scarcely to reach to the girth of my steed. 
Rejoice, O Bokhara, and flourish for aye, 
Thy king comes to meet thee, and long shall he stay. 
Oot king is our moon, and Bokhara our skies, Pte 
Where soon that fair light of the heavens shall rise ; if yi 
Bokhara our orchard, the cypress our king, ) t 
In Bokhara’s fair orchard soon destin’d to spring.”’* | 





« IMPROMPTU, 


On Mahmud's cutting off the tresses of his Mistress Ayas one Ai) 
day in a passion. 


Why should you sit in dumb dismay, 
That beauty’s locks are lopt away ? | 
Call wine and music, and be gay : 
The graceful poplar. day by day, : 
Thrives as its bows are prua’d away.” | 


But perhaps the greatest curiosity in this collection is two 
dirges on the death of that tyrant, ‘Tippoo Saib, of which we 
give the shortest. 


‘ON THE DEATH OF TIPPOO SULTAN. 


By proud Seringa’s castled wall, het 
Dire Destiny has sped the ball, bt 
And we must with our Sultan fall : Hae 

7 Alas, the gallant Sultan ! : 


Dust, dust on every dastard head, 

That meanly shrunk from combat red, te 

When sunk amid the heaps of dead, ue 
With all our hopes, the Sultan ! i 





‘« * These verses had so powerful an effect on the mind of the re 
prince, that he instantly started up, dressed as he was in his wrapper hea, 
and sandals, ahd performed a day's journey to Bokhara before he oe 
paused.” Pe 
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' Dire treachery has sapp'd the throne 
On which our chief unconquer’d shone ; 

This, this was granted him alone : 

Fell masterless the Sultan. 


Accurs’d be Yezid’s traitor seed, 
The faithless wretch who wrought the deed, 
The curse of ages be his meed, 
Whose crime destroyed the Sultan. 


His throne is now the lowly dust, 
Who late was all our earthly trust ; 
Ah ! every mouth was filled with dust, 
When fell the gallant Sultan. 












But the Remains are closed with a regular poem, entitled, 
“¢ Scenes of Infancy,” in four books. These are filled with 
descriptive scenery, and here and there a few hints are scat- 
tered which remind the reader of the subject. For in truth 
the title has very little connection with the variety so beautifully 
treated in these verses. But, as a specimen of Doctor Ley- 
den’s pensive feelings, we would refer to the following reflec- 
tions upon his sister’s funeral. 


































“* On such an eve as this, so mild and clear, 

I followed to the grave a sister’s bier. 

As sad by Teviot I retir’d alone, 

The setting sun with silent splendour shone ; 
Sublime emotions reached my purer mind ; 

The fear of death, the world was left behind. 

I saw the thin-spread clouds of summer lie, 
Like shadows, on the soft cerulean sky : 

As each its silver bosom seem’d to bend, 

Rapt fancy heard an angel voice descend, 
Melodious as the strain which floats on high, 
To soothe the sleep of blameless infancy ; 
While, soft and slow, aerial music flow'd, 

To hail the parted spirit on its road. 

‘To realms of purer light,’ it seem’d to say, 

‘ Thyself as pure, fair sufferer, come away. 
The moon, whose silver beams are bath’d in dew, 
Sleeps on her mid-way cloud of softest blue ; 
Her watery light, that trembles on the tree, 
Shall safely lead thy viewless steps to me.’ 

As o’er my heart the sweet illusions stole, 

A wilder influence charm’d and aw’d my soul; 
Each graceful form that vernal nature wore 
Rous'd keen sensations never felt before ; 

The woodland’s sombre shade that peasants fear, 
The haunted mountain-streams that murmur’d near; ’ 
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The.antique tomb-stone, and the church-yard green, 
Seem'd to unite me with the world unseen. 
Oft, when the eastern moon rose darkly red, 

I heard the viewless paces of the dead, 

Heard on the breeze the wandering spirits sigh, 

Or airy skirts unseen that rustled by. 

The lyre of woe, that oft had sooth’d my pain, 

Soon learn’d to breathe a more heroic strain, 

And bade the weeping birch her branches wave 

In mournful murmurs o’er the warrior’s grave.” 


From Scotch scenery our poet frequently flies to the plains 
of Asia or of Egypt, and the contrast strongly affects the 
minds of those readers who can picture to themselves at the 
same time the lofty summits of Cruarchan Ben, the mist per- 
petually hovering along its sides, with the river brawling at its 
feet, and the level sandy plains of Africa, whose arid serface 
is alike destitute of moisture and of verdure. The Apostrophe 
to the Nightingale, in p.346, proves Dr. L. more true to 
nature than his predecessor, Dr. Beattie. 


<¢ But thou, sweet minstrel of the twilight vale ! 

O! where art thou, melodious nightingale ? 

On their green graves shall still the moonbeams shine, 
And see them mourn’d by every song but thine ? 
That song whose lapsing tones so sweetly float, 

That love-sick maidens sigh at every note. 


‘«* Oh, by the purple rose of Persia’s plain, 
Whose opening petals greet thine evening strain, 
Whose fragrant odours oft thy song arrest, 

And call the warbler to her glowing breast, 

Let pity claim thy love-devoted lay, 

And wing, at last, to Dena’s vale thy way ! 


«* Sweet bird, how long shall Teviot’s maids deplore 
Thy song, unheard along her woodland shore ? 

In southern groves thou charm’st the starry night, 
Till darkness seems more lovely far than light ; 

But still, when vernal April wakes the year, 
Nought save the echo of thy song we hear. 


The lover, lingering by some ancient pile, 

When moonlight meads in dewy radiance smile, 
Starts at each woodnote wandering through the dale, 

And fondly hopes he hears the nightingale. 

Oh! if those tones, of soft enchanting swell, 

Be more than dreams, which fabling poets tell ; 

If e’er thy notes have charm'd away the tear 

From beauty’s eye, or mourn’d o’er beauty’s bier ; 

Waste not the softness of thy notes in vain, 
But pour in Dena’s vale thy sweetest strain.” 
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It will. be remembered that Dr. B. in his Hermit, makes the 
nightingale sing during the winter, 





‘* For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 
And thy bosom no trace of misfortune retain.” 


Many of our northern brethren, although they have occa- 
sionally visited warmer climes, have yet never heard the night- 
ingale’s liquid lapse of song. 

Having given suvh copious extracts, it is less necessary for 
us to pronounce any regular sentence on these Remains. They 
are certainly in a high degree poetical, but they seem the result 
of sudden efforts, rather than the productions of study, and 
apres by care. In the ‘Scenes of Infancy” the epithet 
yellow occurs with disagreeable frequency, and some even of the 
shorter poems are scarcely worthy of the subject. “ The 
Battle of Assaye,” for instance. Nor are these free from the 
favourite word. In the short love tale, p. 152, we have yellow 
hair thrice repeated. It does not appear where Zeania’s dome 
was built. But yellow locks are not to be found generally, 
except in Scotland. Perhaps the beauties of Teviotdale were 
ever present to his imagination among the dusky maids of 
India, and we doubt not he was thinking of Roderic Dhu when 
he wrote the following translation, with which we must con- 
clude. 


“« THE CRETAN WARRIOR. 





‘« My spear, my sword, my shaggy shield, 
With these I till, with these I sow, 
With these I reap my harvest field, 
No other wealth the Gods bestow. 
With these I plant the fertile vine, 
With these I press the luscious wine. 


** My spear, my sword, my shaggy shield, 
They make me lord of all below, 
For those that dread my spear to wield 
Before my shaggy shield must bow. 
Their fields, their vineyards they resign, 
And all that cowards have is mine.” 


Let this be compared with 


‘*€ Saxon ! from yonder mountain high.” 


See Lady of the Lake. 
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A Reply to a Pamphlet, intended as an apology for certain reli- 
gious principles mistermed evangelical ; and entitled, the diss 
cipline, morals, and faith of the church of England, on pare- 
chial union, renunciation of the world, and baptismal regene- 
ration as connected with Calvinism, stated and defended ; in 
a letter addressed to the Rev. E. J. Burrows, 4.M. (now D:D.) 
Minister of Hampstead Chapel ; occasioned by his second 
letter to the Rev. Wm. Marsh, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Colches- 
ter: by a Friend to Truth. By the Rev. T. U. Stoney, A.M, 


8vo. Pp. 107. London. F. C. and J. Rivington. 


Tae pamphlet to which this is a reply, was noticed in our 
review for April last, p. 169, in which we gave a brief but 
unfavourable opinion of its contents. The public seems to 
have treated it with merited neglect, and Mr. Stoney has 
bestowed upon it the coup de grace. Like ourselves, Mr, 
Stoney begins by noticing the pedantic observations of the 
anonymous pamphleteer, respecting presumed orthographical 
and grammatical errors in Dr, Burrows’s Letters. After ridicus 
ling these puny efforts of revenge, Mr. Stoney shews the critic 
to have blundered himself most egregiously. In discussing 
points so momentous as the subject of this controversy, our 
attention may be better employed than on these trifles. But 
the pamphleteer well deserves to be scourged with his own rod. 
We shall proceed to those points which are material without 
further preface. . 

The well known endeavours of our Calvinistic, alias, evans 
gelical, preachers to fill their churches from all surrounding 
parishes, were properly reprobated by Dr. Burrows in his letter 
to Mr. Marsh. Indeed, we have known some who disposed 
of the oblations collected at the eucharist, in purchasing dif, 
ferent articles of apparel for the reward of those hearers, who 
came from the greatest distance. These could not possibly 
defend their conduct, which actually bribes men to commit 
schism. But Mr. Stoney most satisfactorily shews, what every 
moralist must acknowledge, that in a teacher the non-preven- 
tion cf sin, evidently and repeatedly committed before him, is 
itself an encouragement to err. 


** Now our author allows, in as strong and decided terms as 
possible, that it is the bounden duty ofevery man to resort to his own 
parish church every Lord’s day, be the preaching of its minister what 
it may : and he declares that ‘ such of the laity as not only prefer 
the preaching of Mr. Marsh to that of their own minister, but also 
express thas preference by habitually neglecting their own chusgh and 
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attending lis, are undoubtedly to be blamed,’ and incur the ‘ guilt 
ofschism. (P.14.) But he contends, ‘ the vicar of St. Peter’s de- 
serves no censure, unless it can be proved that he encourages such ir- 
regularity.’ This is new and rather startling doctrine. Is it suffi- 
cient if the husbandman does not encourage the growth of weeds? 
Mast he not labour to extirpate them? Is it sufficient if a clergy- 
man does not ercouroge the sins of his people? Must he not lift up 
his voice like a trus:pet against them ? Must he not, unceasing- 
ly and with all his power, strive to awaken the conscience of trans- 
gressors, and to turn them from the evil of their ways? If, for in- 
stance, Mr. Marsh be aware, (as he cannot but be) that many of his 
hearers are in the habit of quitting their own church for his ; that 
many others live in a continual breach of the fifth commandment, by 
encouraging certain schismatical societies, by visiting persons of a 
certain sect, by enticing the ignorant to forsake their appointed pas- 
tors—by doing these, and other things of a similar nature, to the ex- 
treme grief, and in utter defiance of their parents ; that a third, and 
still more numerous class are accustomed to regard all as no chris- 
tians, who do not experience certain feelings which they experience, 
or give up certain amusements of a disputable nature which they give 
up ;—if Mr. Marsh be aware of all this, ought he not to be for ever 
warning such persons of their sin and consequent danger? Ought 
he not, at every possible opportunity, in public and in private, to at- 
tempt the removal of ‘ the veil that is upon their heart ;’ to shew 
them, that while they remain in their present state, they are but 
* vessels of wrath set apart for destruction ?? Why no, say our 
Evangelical oracles; he has only not to encourage them.” 


This equivocation with sinful practices, is a truly Jesuitical 
contrivance. We cannot, however, feel any degree of asto- 
nishment that such conduct, although clearly wrong, is still 
continued. To men suddenly promoted to the ministry from 
the grocer’s shop, or an insolvent banking house, the flatteries 
of gaping simpletons must be very grateful. It swells them 
up with some idea of importance, and enables them to forget 
their clandestine introduction into the church, and to suppose 
their preachments to be truly excellent. The applause of the 
ignorant generally attend on the effusions of folly. The unac- 
commodating doctrine of the church, which allows of no 
escape from real contrition and thorough reformation, when 
enforced by her faithful ministers, necessarily. repels hypocrites. 
Besides, when no errors are taught, how greedily does even 
the well-dressed multitude listen to what cannot be understood. 
What crowds flocked to hear Dr. Chalmers ! and how few can 
understand his discourses although reading them with attention. 
Well then may the truly humble minister, when applauded 
by crowds, seriously reflect on Phocion’s inquiry. , 

Another subject upon which Mr. Stoney very properly dwells, 
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is the irregular manner in which our Calvinists administer the 
elements in the Eucharist. With a duplicity which in sacred 
matters approaches nearly to the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
they allege a false cause for the breach of their ordination oaths. 
The true cause is doctrinal, the professed one convenience. 
We refer to p. 172, of our number for April, and we give the 
following proof of what we have alleged. A Calvinistic minis- 
ter, whilst curate of a very populous parish in the metropolis, 
used to distribute the elements at all times individually. He 
has:since become the incumbent of a parish were the population 
is not one-sixth of the former, and he now distributes by squads. 
We have heard too of an instance, where baptism was adminis- 
tered by the clerk, an excellent comment on Sir John Nichols’ 
time-serving decision. The Archdeacon of Colchester is by 
no means deficient in courage, and we trust that such enor- 
mities are no longer practised under his jurisdiction. 

In p. 41, commences a long discussion respecting the 
subject of amusements. As Mr. Stoney well observes, our 
fanatics here argue illogically and are inconsistent in their 
practice. They argue against certain amusements from their 
abuse. They, therefore, abstain from them. But do they 
abstain from fermented liquors too, which are generally the 
ultimate cause of any amusement becoming sinful? ‘These 
can blame the folly of the Quakers, who take literally some 
texts, whilst they put a rational interpretation on others. . To 


him that smiteth them on the one cheek, they profess to turn. 


the other for another slap. But to him that would take away 
their coat, of all men are they the least inclined to give their 
cloke also. But the conduct of our christian ascetics proceeds 
upon this strange principle, that our Creator has beset mankind 
with various objects for the purpose of tantalizing them, and 
from the comforts which surround us, it is our bounden duty 
to refrain. St. Paul, during the storm, persuaded the crew to 
eat and drink, because, as Solomon observes, there is a time 
for all things. Common sense and christian discretion, will 
enable men to know how to enjoy the blessings of providence 
without offence, as well as to avoid that EdsAcbpucese against 
which, as well as against intemperance, are we warned. 

It is afterwards observed, that these soi-disant saints, are 
frequently lavish of their charity to fanatics like themselves, 
whilst they permit their nearest relatives to starve.. A respect- 
able woman, a little time ago, applied to the Rector of her 
parish for relief, and apologized by saying that her. brother 
(who was well able to relieve her, and had hitherto done so) had 
absolutely refused her any assistance since he became a’saint, 
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but gave away to the preachers and their followers, even more: 
than even his own family could well spare. Facts like these 
accumulate upon us daily, and confirm beyond doubt what 
Mr. Stoney has observed p. 60. 


. *€ As, however, in this our naughty age, there are many who, from 
an affectation of superior shrewdness, will take nothing upon trast 
even from an Evangelical, we must produce instances from which 
the. fastidious. persons alluded to may form a judgment of the case. 
Is it not notorious then, that the deaconesses in. question frequently 
devote their time so entirely to the business of proselyting others to 
their peculiar opinions ; to uttering, or listening to ridiculous, often 
very profane rhapsodies, which they ere. pleased to term gospel dis- 
courses ; to conducting the illiterate into the ways of schism, conceit,’ 
disobedience to their masters, impertinence to their superiors; to 
* creeping into houses,’ that they may teach the young and unwary 
to despise, hate, defy, embitter the existence of their families, under. 
& pretence of being ‘ very zealous for the Lord of hosts ;’ is it not no- 
torious, I repeat, that they frequently devote their time so entirely to 
these and similar occupations, as to leave their domestic affairs,. their 
infirm parents, their helpless little ones, their murmuring husbands, 
to the care of strangers, or to the care of noone ** Dr. Burrows ob- 
jects to such conduct as not in strict accordance with the texts, * The 
aged women likewise, that they be in behaviour as becometh holiness, 
That they may teach the young women to be sober, to love their huse 
bands, to love their children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 
good, obedient to their own husbands, that the word of God le nos 
blasphemed : (Titus ii. 3,4, 5.) ‘ Let them learn first to shew piety 
at home, and to requite their parents; for that is good and acceptable 





before. God.’ (1 Tim. v. 4.) ‘ I will that the younger women guide f 
the house.’ (1 Tim.v. 14.) Is it not notorions that our Deaconesses 
frequently expend in aiding bible and other Evangelical societies, in 
bribing the lower ofders to forsake their own for Evangelical churches, 
in showering presents upon their favourite ministers, and so on, very I 
considerable sums, though their husbands, fathers, brothers, are in . 
embarrassed circumstances, though their families are scarcely sup- I 
plied with necessaries, though they have poor relations who are in ; 

“« * It is scarcely eredible, but actually true, that a certain religion- d 
ist who is roaming all over the kingdom, to improve female prison re) 
discipline, leaves at home ¢en children under the care of the eldest 8: 
daughter, who is in the last stage of a decline. And we do not hesi- c 
tate to give it as our deliberate opinion, that such conduct is more a 





odious in the sight of God, than many sins from which this fanatic 
- May conceive herself peculiarly free. It is a shameful desertion of 
the positive and certain duties of a woman, for the sake of eclat, 
arising from attention to what is as certainly rot her individual duty, in 
and for which facts have been shewn, that neither ber judgment: nor 
abijities are equal.” ert 
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actual want ? Dr. Burrow objects tosuch conduct, as not in strict ac- 
cordance with the text, ‘ If any provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel. (1 Tim.:v.8.) Is it not notorious that our Deaconesses are 


in the habit of frequently passing hours in familiar gossip with the . 


lowest of the vulgar ; are often found sitting where diseased pau 
of the male sex are in bed—sometimes where they are exposing t 
persons in the delirium of fever ; are occasionally seen to visit the 
abodes of Cyprians? Dr. Burrow objects to such conduct as not in 
strict accordance with the text, ‘ Let women adorn themselves with 
shamefacedness :’ (1 Tim. ii. 9.) As not by any mieans tending to 
produce that modesty, that delicacy, that ingenuous shrinking at the 
slightest appearance of indecency, that amiable ignorance of the abo- 
minations of vice, which should characterize the female sex, and be 
to them ‘ as a robe and a diadem.’ Is it not notorious that our Dea- 
conesses are passionately devoted to sermons, &c, whose language re- 
sembles that of the following extract : ‘ Make haste, my beloved, and 
take me to thyself—let me see thee face to face and enjoy thee, thou 
dearest Jesus whom my soul longeth after. The day of our espousals 
has been a blessed time—Oh ! for the marriage of the Lamb, when 
I shall be presented as a chaste virgin to my heavenly bridegroom.’ 
Romaine, as qnoted by Dr. Holland. Dr. Burrow would wean them 
from this taste, as not by any means tending to produce that purity of 
heart, that innocence of ideas, that spotless chastity of character, 





«* * How is it possible that these qualities should be possessed by 
those, who instead of labouring constantly to restrain the force of 
their passions, are never pleased but when those passions are in @ 
state of the utmost excitement. Peruse their favourite publications, 
listen to their favourite preachers, attend tothe species of conversa- 
tion in which they most delight, and you will find all directly calcula- 
ted to invigorate and render active that part of our nature, which 
proves continually, alas ! but too mighty even for those who employ 
every possible méans of controuling, of subduing, of confining its rest- 
less powers in bands of moderation. The effects of this most woful mis- 
management are abundantly discernible from their own declarations. 
For instance, when a person hears them affirm with the simple Bid- 
dulph’s Miss Newman, that ‘ even the scene of a private dance is a place 
of temptation to a breach of the seventh commandment,’ and at the 
samé time feels conscious (as thousands of unimpeached veracity de- 
clare they do) that he never found it suggest to him a wish to commit 
adultery, nor to be in any manner criminal, what is the natural infe- 
rence? Isit not,that a certain species of reading, conversation, &c. 
must have caused the passions of those who indulge in it to acquire, by 
continual excitement, such a fatal prurience, thatscenes which merely 
inspite others with innocent mirth, ill them with ideas and desires ofa- 
most abominable nature ? What object can be more disgusting, more . 
loathsome, more horrible, than a woman who confesses that she can- 
not join in a country dance without a violent irritation ‘of the concu- 
No. 267, Vol. 58, August, 1820, Rr 
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without which. (as far at least.as. they are, attainable by us) a woman 
instead of being the most lovely and amiable, is the most deformed 
and loathsome creature upon the earth.” 


Perhaps this susceptibility of improper excitement may arise 
from something like the private examination and confessions 
that obtain among the methodists, which necessarily teaches 
the innocently ignorant, the unhappy -experience of the prac- 
tised sinner. Hence their minds become like those of men 
who delight-in double entendres. They can. twist the most 
indifferent expressions to a filthy meaning. But, as we have 
before observed, To the pure all things are pure. 

We could, with the certainty of imparting much valuable 
information to our readers, give further extracts and dwell 
upon other topics. But our limits necessarily oblige us to 
refrain. What we have already extracted, will enable our 
readers to anticipate the judgment which we have formed on 





piscential passions ; in plain terms, without a high degree of LUST ? 
Yet this every woman virtually does who agrees with Miss New- 
man. Misses of such an. exceedingly inflammable nature would, 
ever, I should hope, continue misses- perforce. A poor man had far 
better unite himself to a wife composed of hydrogen gas, Again, 
what are we to think of a grave Presbyter, who virtually admits that 
he could not visit the theatre without finding his ‘ concupiscential pas- 
sions’ as much excited as if he were present amid the scenes of a bro- 
thel’? ¢ It isa lazar-house,’ says he, (p. 115.) ‘ in which all they see, 
hear, touch, nay the very air they breathe, is infectious.” In other 
words, those things which suggest nothing to common Christians but 
ideas of lights and decorations, pleasing music, covered benches, and 
an atmosphere somewhat too warm, would fill our author’s fancy with 
such obscene, filthy, detestable images, as should not be «nce named 
amongst us. Whata prurient, depraved, abominable fancy must it 
by some fatal mismanagement have become! Itcan ‘ find nothing 
pure.’ The most innacent and indifferent object, which would no more 
awaken an improper thought in the imagination of others than it 
would change their substance, assumes to this the very image of 
Priapus, Alas! alas! But thas it must ever be with those who mis- 
take passion for piety, and are incessantly acting in such a manner, as 
must render that more irritable, which is but too liable to excitement 
already. It appears to me that the great end and object of our de- 
votions, religious reading, &c. should be, not to increase the strength 
and activity of our passions, but to bring them thoroughly into sub- 
jection to the law of Christ, and to invigorate, correct, refine, exalt, 
that paré of our nature, in which we participate with superior Beings. 
We are not to sensualize, but to spiritualize ourselves, and this 
can only be done, under grace, by severely controuling our animal, 
and endeavouring to sublime and perfect our intellectual powers.” 
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this reply. That our sentiments perfectly coincide with those 
of Mr. Stoney, we trust no one doubts ; that he has vindicated 
those sentimentsin an able and judicious manner these extracts 
prove. We are empowered to add, that these efforts of Dr. Bur- 
rows and Mr. Stoney, have been etfectual beyond expectation. 
For in the followiug eulogium on Dr. Burrows, every judicious 
reader will give Mr. Stoney his due share of the beneficial 
results arising from their joint labours. 


** Of Dr. Burrow it is difficult to speak in terms sufficiently enco- 
miastic. Assisted by that Power, without whose aid ‘ the watchman 
waketh but in vain,’ he has excited such aspirit of investigation upon 
the subject of Evangelism as, I feel confident, will not be suffered to 
repose, till the full character of that most delusive delusion shall have 
been manifested to all but the wilfully blind. He has restored peace 
to numberless respectable parents, whose old age had become, by 
means of that delusion, an old age of sorrow; had long been‘ fed 
with the bread of tears, and received but the plenteousness of tears to 
drink.’ He has turned to thé path of duty numberless children who, 
by means of that delusion, had become ‘ heady, high minded, boas- 
ters, disobedient to parents, without natural affection.’ He has cau- 
sed multitudes who by means of that delusion had long sat in darkness 
-—in darkness that might be felt—‘ to be no longer unwise, but to 
understand what the will of the Lord is.’’ His excellent letters have 
been very widely dispersed, and have produced the best effects in 
every part of the kingdom. At Colchester particularly (if I may 
judge from the testimony of its most respectable inhabitants, and from 
my own actual knowledge in some instances) they have been emi- 
nently successful. Scarcely an individual with any pretensions to 
sense and education is now to be found there, who is in the slightest 
degree imposed upon by Evangelical empirics. Maultitudes even of 
the lower orders begin to perceive, and blush for their extreme blind- 
ness, in mistaking ‘ the calves of Dan and Bethel’ for ‘ the God of 
Israel ;’ the inanittes of fanaticism for the wisdom of Christ. In 
short, the influence of their evangelical pastors is evidently in the last 
stage of a decline, and I trust that the period is very rapidly approach- 
ing in which such pastors will meet with no attention whatever, except 
as they shew themselves ‘ not in name and in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth,’ ministers of the church of England. Rather than be thus 
compelled to be what they profess themselves, some perhaps may fall 
away tothe dissenters, Be itso. Concealed are infinitely more dan- 
gerous than declared enemies, and I am sure 

: ‘ Non defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.”’* — 





«¢* The ‘ Friend to Truth’ gives us to understand, (p. 82, note,) 
that Dr. Burrow is one of those who “ are still busy, yet never have 
thanks for their labour.’ If he were aware of the high and unqua- 
lied eulogium which that ~——— Letters have received from 
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Thus recording our thanks for this-able reply, which we 
trust will prevent the pamphleteer from intruding his second 
parton the public, we shall conclude by noticing another 
piece of equivocation, common among our evangelicals. , 
do not always preach the same doctrines.. If they address a 
congregation tolerably educated, their peculiar opinions will be 
decently concealed. But they reserve the full discovery of 
their tenets, for those devotees who are ready to receive, with- 
out examination, whatever their favorite teaches. This too is 
a piece of management, very unlike the honest integrity of a 
plain spoken christian. 








The Defence of Her Majesty the Queen, against the charges 
which malice, supported by perjury, brought against her 
Majesty, when Princess of Wales, in the year 1806. By Her 
Majesty the Queen; with an [ntroduction.. London, 
Allman, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 1820. 


Or-.all the strange scenes to which the liberty of the subject 
has in this nation given rise, the present controversy is the 
most extraordinary. We see the monarch of a great and 
powerful nation, grossly insulted by the basest of the rabble, 
while the laws have provided no means of punishment. er pre- 
vention for acts which were never foreseen. We might 
demand, indeed, where is the ancient British spirit that does not 
openly revolt against such proceedings ? Where are the heredi- 
tary defenders of the throne? Why do not they unanimously crush 
such infamous atrocities? Of these, a few, alas ! are endeavour- 
ing to perform their duty, tamely indeed, but overwhelmed with 
obloquy, surrounded. by assassins, and hunted down. by an 
infuriate mob. Many, to their eternal disgrace, actuated by 
avarice or ambition, avail themselves of the dirtiest means. to 


— _ == 
? 





————— 


various literary censors of undeniable respectability; if he knew 
the impressions which they have made upon the wiser and better 
members of the Evangelical party throughout the kingdom’; if he 
were acquainted with the names and number of the individuals, 
equally exalted in virtue and rank, who have expressed their decided 
approbation of our exertions in the present controversy ; if, above all, 
he knew the history of the degree lately conferred by the University 
of Oxford upon the person, whom in reviling he has so highly com- 
plimented ; why possibly he might feel compelled to acknowledge, 
that very few authors indeed have received such ‘thanks for their 
labour’ as Dr. Burrow has received. I would advise him therefore 
to reserve his ‘ curious piece of natural history’ for himself.” ~ : 
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procure power, nor hesitate at openly abetting or secretly 
encouraging sedition, rebellion, and murder. Nay, we behold 
one.man, who had been fostered by his Majesty from early life, 
who had received continual marks of his bounty, whose 
vanity had been flattered by personal decorations, unusually 
granted, that ingrate reptile, we have seen turn on his bene- 
factor, and sting him with what venom he might. Thank 
heaven, he does not disgrace the name of Englishman. And 
of our gentry, the rest, and the far greater part, seem paralyzed 
at the danger, and timidly retire to watering places, or country 
houses, to be out of the way of that mischief which, when- 
ever, and wherever it begins, will quickly overtake them. 

Her Majesty the Queen, has thought proper to republish 
the minutes of council, respecting the investigation which 
took place in 1806 upon her conduct; with an Introduction 
written by some one, who seems conscious that his name 
would disgrace the cause he advocates, and a letter examining 
the proceedings of that investigation, written by some special 
pleader, in the name of the Queen, then Princess of Wales. 
It is highly probable that this Introduction has been composed 
by one of those, who make the brothels of London stink with 
their debaucheries, as Hunt forcibly expressed himself. Of this, 
the following description of the Queen, is a strong proof, prov- 
ing where his ideas of female elegance has been obtained. 
“ Her eyes lack none of the lustre of a more youthful period. 
The loves have not forsaken her lips, and cold, and ugg 
and insensate must that person be, who is not fascinated by 
the witchery of her Majesty’s smile,” p. iv. This is the por- 
trait of Venus, not of Vesta, a matron of 50. 

We do not think that the republication of these documents, 
will be of any service to the present character of the Queen. 
The evidence of Lady Douglas, as detailed in p. 102, 3, 4, of 
the Princess’s letter, to our late sovereign, contained assertions 
of such gross conduct, that it was rejected as incredible then. 
It was supposed impossible for any Princess to have debased 
herself, by sending to her Ladyship obscene drawings. And 
now perhaps, the reports of travellers, respecting the indecent 
decorations of the baths of Como, or the naked exhibitions of 
its theatre, may be thought to rest on no better foundation. 
The pruriency, too, of the writer’s imagination, appears again.in 
the brutal paraphrase, which in p. xi. he gives to the following 
passage, from the Prince’s letter, to the Princess, dated 30th 
April, 1796. ‘ Our inclinations are not in our power, nor 
should either of us be held answerable to the other, because 
nature has not made us suitable to each other.”—-Where the 
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word affections is the proper sense of inclinations, an ‘observa- 
tion unfortunately too generally true of royal connections. 
Now this, investigation was carried on by Lord Erskine !!! 
Lord Spencer, Lord Grenville, and Lord Ellenborough, Of 
whom, three at least cannot be surpassed for honour and 
integrity. Their opinion was, that the charge of pregnancy 
must be rejected as false, but, that the circumstances siated to 
have passed between her Royal Highness and Captain Manby, 
must be credited, until they recewe some decisive contradiction, 
and if true, are justly entitled to the most serious consideration, 
Now, all the contradiction ever yet attempted, is the special 
pleading of the Princess’s letter,on January 25. ‘This opinion 
of these four commissioners, received by a minute of council, 
the additional approval of Lords Fitzwilliam, Sidmouth, Moira, 
Petty, Howick, Mr. Sec. Windham, and Mr. Grenville. ‘The 
reprimand recommended, was scarcely given, when, with that 
coolness which has subsequently marked so strongly the con- 
duct of this innocent, on the 29th, C. P. writes to the King, 
requesting to be almost immediately received publickly. at 
court, paying, in the note, not the slightest attention to the 
reprimand received. ‘This very properly excited, in the royal 
mind, so much disgust that, by a note dated 10th February, 
1807, her reception at court was deferred sine die. The abuse 
lavished in this introduction, on Lord Grenville and the whigs, 
on Lord Eldon and the tories, sufficiently proves it to be written 
by one of those who are seeking rebellion, as the means. of 
recruiting their finances, or gratifying their ambition. It is 
the well known cant of that party, to insinuate that virtue and 
integrity have deserted the Lords and Commons, and are now 
to be found possessed only by Cobbet, Wooller, Leigh, Hunt, 
Alderman Wood, &c. &c. But after this unrefuted flirting, 
and, to say the least of it, very dubious behaviour, hear how 
this partizan speaks of an opinion which would have shocked 
most females, and driven real innocence into retirement for 


ever. 


** When the character of the Princess of Wales had come pure and 
untouched from. such a fiery ordeal in the administration of Lord 
Grenville, who would not have imagined that her illustrious consort 
would have celebrated the confirrnation of her innocence not only 
with a festival, but with a jubilee? ; Who would not have supposed 
that he would have exulted at her.ecquittal, and have rejoiced in pos- 
sessing a wife whose purity of mind, and integrity of character, 
were not only without reproach, but were so uncontaminated as to 
defy the most minute and most hostile investigation. But, alas ! the 
amiable consort of the Princess, instead of sympathising with the 
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long. series of persecutions which she had undergone, determined 
that she should be exposed to fresh vexalions, and to new trials.” 


A change of Ministry taking place,. the sentence of the 
Commissioners, and the. minute of council, dated 24th Jan. 
1806, were all approved and confirmed ‘by the subsequent 
cabinet. During this ministry, the Princess was occasionally 
received at. court, and we know that his Royal Highness refused 
to attend to any charges afterwards made against her. In 1809, 
he evinced the generosity. of. his disposition, hy paying off her 
debts, out of his own then very limited income. Beyond the 
income allotted, which was never a single day in urrear; the 
Princess contrived to spend, without building, without show, 


without magnificence, nobody can guess how, 34,0001. droits of | 


Admiralty, presented by his late Majesty, and incurred 49,0001, 
more of debt, making 33,0001. in little above six years. This 
large sum of 49,000. his Royal Highness took on himself to 
discharge, unsolicited and unthanked. Soon after this, the 
Prince became Regent, and matters between the Princess and 
himself remained undisturbed,* until the time when the foreign 
sovereigns were expected in England, 18i4. Then the Prin- 
cess, although well acquainted with the sentiments both of the 
Queen and the Regent on the subject, boldly claimed a right to 
appear at the drawing rooms intended to be held on that occa- 
sion. This was of course refused, and led to a correspondence 





* Since writing the above, we'had occasion to turn to some docu- 
ments of those times, and find that if the Princess were undisturbed: by 
the Prince, He was not left unmolested by her Hizhness, and that 
several notes or demands were senton various pretexts.. All of which 
are left unnoticed in this Defence of her Majesty the. Queen, It will 
in particular be recollected, that among other. pretended grievances, the 
Piety of her Royal highness was greatly affected, because her daughter 
had not yet been confirmed!!! It turned out that his late Majesty 
bad fixed the time when that ceremony was to take place. But what 
should be known to all readers of this defence is, that in consequence 
of the Parliamentary discussions arising from the Princess's note, to 
the Regent, dated 14th January, 1813, Mr. Whitbread, on 17th 
February, presented to the House of Commons, a Petition from Sir 
John Douglas; in behalf of himself and his wife, stating, that under- 
standing the depositions they made respecting the Princess of Wales 
in 1806, to have been made in such a manner as would not support a 
prosecution for perjury against them, if false, they were ready and 
desirous to re-swear the same, before any tribunal competent to 
administer an oath, which would subject them, if false, to the penal- 
ties of Perjury.—And the Princess's charge of syborned sraduicers, 
was severely remarked on by the Privy Council. 
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on the part of the Princess, written for the purpose of bein 

published, which seems to have been a regular practice wit 

her Royal Highness. Mr. Whitbread availed himself of that 
opportunity, to make her supposed injuries his means of 
annoying ministry. After a little bustle, her income was in- 
creased to 35,0001. a year, and then the Princess astonished all 
parties, by setting off for Italy without any cause assigned, 
when certainly there was no design to molest her, and when 
she might without disturbance, have enjoyed, according to her 
own taste, the handsome income conferred upon her. It is 
true that the Princess Charlotte was carefully separated from 
her. Nor could it be otherwise, for how could that young 
Princess be permitted to associate with the well known inmates 
of Connaught House, with Austin, Lady O., and Lady H.? 
If the mother’s conduct were indiscreet, to use the gentle con- 
fession of her friends, it would have been doubly indiscreet to 
have permitted a young Princess freely to have associated with 
her. A recapitulation of these circumstances become neces- 
sary, when we are stunned with accusations of espionage, 
persecution, injury, insult, &c. From the time of the investi- 
gation, tothe departure from the island, no instance can be 
proved ; general accusation can be met only by general denial. 
Arrived in Italy, the Princess was long left to follow undis- 
turbed her own devices. In England, we heard indeed of her 
entry into Jerusalem, her familiarity with the Pope, and -her 
visit to the Grand Turk and his Harem. We heard too, of the 
elevation of a post-boy to be chamberlain, with regret, and felt 
the nation disgraced by the reports so universally current, how- 
ever false they might actually be. When, by the death of our 
late revered sovereign, her Royal Highness assumed the title 
of Queen, and attempted to claim from Foreign Courts, the 
honours of that title, it was proposed to her, so long ago as 
the 15th of April last, that if she would relinquish that title, 
and remain on the continent, her income should be increased 
to 50,0001. a year. We desire our readers to bear this well 
known fact in mind, as it forms a complete answer to the prin- 
cipal falsehoods with which we must soon contend. Instead of 
accepting the offer, her Majesty determines to return to Eng- 
land, with the avowed purpose of submitting to a public trial, 
and her conduct since that return, wi!l form the subject of our 
following observations. Respecting the republication of the 
defence, we shall make but two more remarks. We have said 
that it was most injudicious on the part of the Queen. For 
who. reading the following passage, will forget the elevation of 
Bergami. 
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“¢ Mr. Cole chuses further to state, that he ascribes his removal. from 
Montague House to London, to the discovery he had made, gnd the 
notice he had taken of the improper situation of Sir Sidney Smith, 
with me upon the sofa, To this I can oppose little more than my own 
assertions, as my motives can only have been known to myself.— 
But Mr. Cole was a very disagreeable servant to me? he was a man 
who, as I always conceived, had been educated above his station. 
He talked French, and wasa musician, playing well on the violin. 
—By these qualifications, he had got admitted, occasionally, into 
better company, and this probably led to that forward and obtrusive 
conduct, which I thought extremely offensive and impertinent in a 
servant. I had long been extremely displeased with him; I had 
discovered, that when I went out, he would come into my drawing- 
room, and play on my harpsichord, or sit there oe my books ;— 
and in short, there was a forwardness which would have led to my 
absolutely discharging him a long time before, if I had not made a 
sort of rule to myself, to forbear, as long as possible, from removing 


any servant who had been placed about me by his Royal High- 
ness.” 


This should now have been left out. 
* The other passage is from the Introduction. 


‘¢ With those who merit honourable mention among the friends of 
the Queen, the name of Parr will occupy a place of pre-eminence 
in the temple of fame. Without being intimidated by favour, or 
seduced by interest, Dr. Parr has long kept a steady course, both in 
religion and in politics. The immortal principle of integrity has been 
his only guide; and, in every vicissitude of circumstances, he has 
steadily practised that consistency of rectitude, of which we so often 
depiore the want, and so seldom see the reality. While prostrate sel- 
fishness, or mercenary expectancy, is doing homage to the king, the 
Doctor has dared to pray for the queen.” 


Now it is well known that the Dr. is more remarkable for 
his memory than his judgment. Nor is this the first time, 
when his praise has had the very reverse of the effect intended. 


Learned Dr. Bellenden, 

Burn thy renegado Pen, 

Thou whe threw'st away thy Bible 

To compose a Latin libel ; 

And when thou wish’d to praise and flatter, 
All thy praise was turned to satire. 


Ancient Cambridge MSS.—Non peres me, 


In short, nothiug can be worse than the treatment the Queen 
has received from her professed friends and advocates. No 
Lord has thought proper to introduce his Lady to her innocent 
and persecuted Majesty ; what has detained Lady Erskine from 
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562 ORIGINAL CRITICISM 


Branden House, where is Lady Holland, Lady - Burdett, 

Lady Oxford, and the Ladies of all Co Peers and Commoners 
who are so thoroughly convinced of her Majesty’s purity ? To 
use the words of the Introduction.” ‘ This most beneficent of 
women, this much reviled Lady, this deeply injured Queen” — 
is abandoned to the society of Bklatrebe Wood and Lady A. 

Hamilton. When the actions of men do not agree with their 

words, to which is credit due ? 

' In reviewing the conduct of this much reviled Lady since 
her return to England, it was our intention to have at the same 
time, adverted upon her answers to the addresses presented to 
her Majesty. She has been graciously pleased to abridge our 
labour, by concentrating the essence of all in a published 
letter to his Majesty. The event of the trial, will prove how 
far her return to this country was, or was not, consistent with 
prudence. This, however, we do know, that it was contrary to 
Mr. Brougham’s advice, as he has acknowledged thus much in 
the House of Commons. But having resolved thereon, her 
Majesty seems to have adopted Mr. Henry Hunt’s example, as 
the rule for her own behaviour. And surely that worthy must 
be cheered and consoled in his prison, when he hears that a 
Princess of the House of Brunswick, closely follows in the 
track which he had so lately trod, and that the incense once so 
grateful to him, from female reformers and Spa Field orators, 
now delights royalty itself, although fuming from Goswell 
Street and Jacob’s-well. Soon after her arrival, when it 
appeared that a trial would take place, a very proper demand 
was made on the part of her Majesty, for time to procure 
witnesses, and much clamour was raised as if this were denied. 

People did not recollect, that the unavoidable time necessary 
to prepare for any judicial proceedings, would consume far more 
time than the Queen had requested. ‘To lawyers of any practice, 
this must'have been well known. The interruption occasioned 
by the assizes, would inevitably afford more than was required. 
This demand, therefore, was palpably made for the purpose of 
exciting clamour. But what must have been the surprize of every 
thinking man, when we next find the Queen, as soon as the 
mode of trial was determined, insisting upon its beginning 
immediately. It was known that no witnesses on either side 
were then in the country, and to be sure that would have 
been a most honourable acquittal, which was obtained by such 
a subterfuge. In the mean while, the Queen threw herself 
into the arms of those who have been the principal causes of 
our late agitations, or have opposed the King with personal 
rancour. As these demagogues possessed the ear of the rabble, 
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they easily procured meetings in the usual manner, where 
unanimity of opinion was secured by the personal danger of 
an opponent. Hence, addresses flowed into Portman Street, 
from artizans, weavers, &c. &c. Such conduct of course has 
been much blamed, but her Majesty, in answer to the Wake- 
field address, justifies it thus. “I have been accused of 
appealing to populaf clamour, but I appeal to ttothing but the 
good sense and good feeling, to the reason, the morality, and 
the patriotism of the most enlightened, and most respectable part 
of the community /” At the Middlesex meeting, it was suffici- 
ently evident, that the interests of the Queen were totally out 
of the question. There it became a party meeting, which 
some joined, in hopes of procuring a change of ministry, and 
others from the hopes of a rebellion. In many cases the Queen 
seems to act from herself alone, without the aid of any adviser, 
sometimes either her memory is treacherous, or she does not 
regard leading her advisers into a scrape; for her Majesty 
must have forgotten as she had been already informed, that the 
plate Dr. Lushington demanded for her, was an heir-loom to 
the palace, and could not be sent away. The answer given to 
each successive address, was couched in terms more violent 
than its predecessor, and when these were nearly exhausted, 
the feelings of the public were excited by intelligence sedulously 
spread, that her Majesty had addressed a letter to the King 
himself. lt was shrewdly observed in some of the papers, 
that it could have been written for no other purpose than to 
publish, which soon proved to be the case, and we hesitate not 
to say, that a more virulent composition, one more replete 
with falsehood, nor more strongly indicative of a desperate 
cause, ever disgraced a writer before. It appears the produc 

tion rather of frenzy, or intoxication, than of a Queen about 
to take her trial before a tribunal, the justice of whose deci- 
sions have never hitherto been impeached, where, therefore, 
unaffected innocence might rest secure. If any private indi- 
vidual had published such a letter, he would doubtless have 
been convicted of libel, and we trust that the printer of it will 
be brought to trial. But let us notice the more prominent 
parts of this indefensible production. The burden of the 
song, that‘is, of all the answers, is contained in the first sen- 
tence. ‘* After this unparalleled and unprovoked persecution, 
which during a series of years has been carried on against me 
under the name, &c.”’’ Now it is well known, that the investi- 
gation of 1806 was the work of Lord Thurlow, by whom it 
was thought necessary, and pressed on the Prince by him. Sub- 
sequent events have too well justified his Lordship’s opinion’ 
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After its conclusion there is not-the slightest instance of 
the Princess being disturbed by any party whatever, except 
so far as negations may be deemed disturbances, Nay, her 
very debts were spontaneously discharged by his royal High- 
ness, and she lived where and with whom she chose. Durin 
her abode in Italy, she was still left unmolested. All this, an 
much more we find acknowledged by Mr. Brougham in his 
opening speech on the 17th, which, however, is in point blank 
opposition to the principal complaints of her Majesty’s letter 
to the King. However, Mr. B. has a character to lose, and 
knew better than to injure his cause by a notorious falsehood. 
Afterwards we are told, “ A sense of what is due to my 
character and sex, forbids me to refer minutely to the real 
causes of our domestic separation.” ‘Thus do persons rashly 
tempt exposure. Nearly thirty years have now passed since 
that separation, in which time, that delicate feeling which 
threw a veil over the secrets of the marriage bed, may be 
blunted, or destroyed by repeated insult. We may therefore 
now expect to learn, what induced an amorous Prince, too 
much devoted to the sex, suddenly to desert with disgust, the 
person of his young and blooming bride. Nothing but the 
greatest indiscretion could have permitted this unfortunate allu- 
sion to have escaped into the world. Had the parties lived 
some weeks together, and separated after mutual complaints, 
or had the Prince been one of those, who, to use the words of 
the Queen’s editor, p. iv. Introduction, are cold, sluggish, and 
tnsensate to beauty, we then might have attributed the fault to 
him, but now,—however, we dare say in her next letter, the 
Queen will tell us all about it. Then follows a long tirade, 
about cruelty, and insult, and oppression, with an attempt at 
the pathetic, on the separation between a mother and her 
daughter. The public always supposed the mother to have 
been amplyconsoled, by the endearments of young Austin, and it 
is most impudently and falsely asserted, that the moment of the 
Princess Charlotte’s death was chosen for the commencement 
of redoubling the mother’s persecutions. But the plain answer 
to all these outrageous complaints, and the full proof that they 
are completely fictitious, is this well known fact ; that all which 
his Majesty’s ministers endeavoured to accomplish, was only 
that the Queen should reside abroad, and assume some other 
title. No divorce was tliought of. His Majesty most clearly 
never conceived any idea of marrying again. ‘The very plan 
aimed at, placed an eternal bar agains‘ that, and, supposing the 
present accusations to be well founded, the most lenient which 
could be suggested. How base and infamous, therefore, is the 
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clamour raised on this subject. How lost to every principle of 
honour and justice, are those Peers and Commoners, who have 
attacked the King through his ministers, with the rancorous 
and false declamation that has lately disgraced the press. Let 
us contrast this plan with what might have been the case, let 
us suppose that the Queen had always enjoyed a character an- 
impeached, that the King was notoriously enamoured with 
some Princess, who insisted on ascending the throne with him, 
and that as soon as he became King, he adopted measures for 
a divorce. Then, indeed, there would have been some grounds 
for the violence. and disturbance which we have witnessed. 
But in theabsence of any thing like this, in the repeated offer 
of a mere separation only, his Majesty’s conduct must be free 
from all the imputations so liberally thrown out by this infa- 
mous letter, in the eyes of all but private enemies, or public 
traitors. 

We are next told, “I always demanded a fair trial.” It is 
to be remarked, that her Majesty has never pointed out what 
mode of trial she would have preferred, bat. from her subse- 
quent insinuations, that the majority of both houses would 
perjure themselves, through the hope of reward, we presume 
she wishes for a jury.—Now it is the known principle of judi- 
cial proceedings in this country, that every person should be 
tried by their equals (Peers). So that, even in the case of a 
jury, that jury must have been selected from the House of 
Lords. But whoever will recollect this mode of proceeding by 
Bill, must acknowledge that it is the most favourable to the 
accused which can possibly be thought of. The Queen must be 
convicted after five trials, or not at all.. Yet this she inveighs 
against, as unfavourable to the vindication of her innocence. 
Preposterous woman! Perhaps these repeated trials may be 
unfavourable to the concealment of crime, we shall see. The 
first reading of the Bill in the House of Lords, is a mere form 
—on the second reading, the examination of witnesses takes 
place—then comes a third reading, when any doubtful point 
may be re-examined, the Bill may be re-committed, and 
materially altered. In the House of Commons, the Bill goes 
through the same process, except that the first time of reading 
may not be a matter of form. Each time of reading may par- 
take more or less of the nature of a trial, but the interval 
between the second reading in the House of Lords, and the 
second reading, in the House of Commons, the two impor- 


tant readings certainly, will give ample time for the procuring. 


from abroad, farther evidence for the elucidation of ‘any 
difficulty. Prejudiced indeed, must that person be, who will 
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suppose that under these circumstances, innocence could not 
vindicate itself. As to what the Queen is pleased to observe, 
respecting the constitution of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, and. their dependence on the crown, it is merely a 
repetition of the slang of our Radicals, nearly in the very 
words of a petition lately rejected by the lower House. Ex- 

ressions and sentiments, by which perhaps Waddington and 
Preston might not be disgraced. Ex. Grat. “ That your 
Majesty’s ministers would advise these measures, if found. neces- 
sary to render their prosecution successful, there can be very little 
doubt, seeing they have hitherto stooped at nothing, however unjust 
or odious.”” We imagine stop and not stoop to be here meant. 
At present the Queen unwittingly says, that the ministers have 
never stooped to any thing unjust or odious. Did the learned 
Dr. Bellenden revise this letter, Yet these are the ministers 
who offered her 50,0001. a year, on the simple condition, that 
she would stay abroad, fod not assume the state and title of 
Queen of England. We hope now, that justice will be allowed 
to take its*course, that no compromise will be admitted but 
that a public exposure of all circumstances, however disgust- 
ing, be made to the world. The Queen may be innocent, yet 
this we will say, that since her return to England, her whole 
conduct has been such, as would naturally produce strong | 
suspicions of her guilt. 





PS. We cannot help taking up the pen again, to rebut that 
gratuitous and nefarious falsehood, of the King having packed 
his ministry upon the express understanding, that they were 
to be his instruments of persecuting the Queen. All have 
seen the extent of persecution which they intended if left to 
themselves ; 50,0001. a year, instead of 35,0001. But who 
does not know that the present ministry were forced on his 
Majesty, by the unusual demands of Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, and that in the attempt at a change, which took place 
under the auspices of Lord Moira, now Marquis. of, Hastings, 
the treatment of the Queen never was made a subject of dis- 
cussion ; indeed, it would appear that she was not thought of 
by either party. The venomous nature of the paragraphs 
above alluded to, must shock every mind. If the Queen were 
a weak woman, she might be pitied for having been, persuaded 
to send out such a letter. This is not the case. Therefore, 
although the style proves itself not to be of her inditing, by 
-her signature she has rendered herself accountable for its 
contents, 





( 567.) 


Memoirs of the Court of Westphalia under Jerome Buonaparte, 
with Anecdotes of his Favourites, Munsters, &c.---8vo. pp. 
271. London, Colburn, and Co, 1820. 


Tne kingdom of Westphalia owed its rise to an arrangement 
entered into at the treaty of Tilsit, in order to afford an 
opportunity of raising another member of the mushroom family 
of Buonaparte to the kingly dignity. -Buonaparte being, in 
the eyes of our liberals, the champion of freedom, and all 
his institutions being founded in reason and equity—we shall 
give from the work before us, an exemplification of the mean- 
ing of these words in the liberal vocabulary. According to 
their creed, all institutions should be national too. An exem- 
plification of nationality will also be developed. 

The new kingdom was composed of some Prussian provin- 
ces, and a part of the electorate of Hesse Cassel, which 
were separated from these countries, and thrown into a new 
form, not in accordance with the national rights of men— 
but the right of conquest! The provinces which were torn 
from Prussia to help to make up a kingdom for Jerome 
Buonaparte were, Eichsfeld, Holenstein, Hartz, Halberstadt, 
Magdeburg, Hildesheim, Paderborn, Zeidlinburg, Minslen, 
and Ravensburg. ‘To these were added, from the electorate, 
upper and lower Hesse, Herzfeld, Fritzlan, &c. The different 
tracts were united by the duchy of Brunswick, the countries of 
Schaumberg, Osnaburgh, &c.—and the whole extent of the 
territory given, to the brother of Napoleon, was about 688 
German square miles, or about 1906 French leagues ; its 

pulation was 2,000,000; and the revenue, on the first 
of October, 1807, 19,000,000 francs annually. The various 
provinces of which this kingdom was composed, had. groaned 
under a provisional government, rendered more intolerable, in 
being established by the victor. They were at the mercy of 
French intendants, who raised the contributions, without heed- 
ing the consequences, ‘Their union into one state, and under 
the same form of government, was, therefore, regarded as an 
anchor of safety; all were glad to rally round the protection it 
appeared likely to afford; and deputations were sent from 
every point of the new kingdom, to lay their hopes and pro- 
fessions at the feet of the new sovereign, then residing at 
Paris. In the mean time, a constitution (perhaps taken from 
the store of the Abbe Sieyes) was. framed for Westphalia, 
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and Jerome married Catharine, daughter to the king of Wur- 
temberg. 

As the king could not immediately leave Paris, a council of 
regency was appointed, §consisting of Beugnot, originally a 
land-steward at Bar-sur-Aube, afterwards a deputy in the 
legislative assembly of 1782, and lastly prefect at Rouen; M. 
Simeon, formerly an advocate of Aix, and member of the 
council of 500; M. Jolivet, a compound of meanness and vanity, 
who had been a member of the various assemblies from the 
revolution, his insignificance having preserved him -from the 
fate of numbers of his fellows: and General Lagrange, a brave 
old veteran; but whose knowledge was solely confined to 
military tactics, ‘These were the men in whom Napoleon 
(for they were appointed by him) vested the government of a 
German kingdom—men who were as ignorant of every thing 
German, as they were of Chinese—who did not éven under- 
stand the language, and were totally incompetent to compre- 
hend the genius of the people. 

When the members of the regency arrived at Cassel, they 
found, they were only to be the underlingsfof Buonaparte’s 
intendants and governors of provinces; the orders to whom 
were net revoked when the regency was appointed. 


“So that from the double authority, which weighed down the 
people, while it produced incessant contradiction, resulted a conflict 
of universal attributes, greatly resembling the confusion of Babel : 
sometimes the orders of the regency were mistaken for those. of the 
imperial agents ; at others, the latter were checked, or impeded in 
their pretensions by the measures of the new government. In the 
midst of this chaos, the inferior authorities, not knowing whom to 
obéy, proceeded by chance, according to the caprice of the most 
powerful or weakest party in the state.” (p. 12.) 


This state of things continued till about the beginning of 
December, when it was ordered that the administration of 
public affairs should be in the name of King Jerome; and 
that no farther attention should be paid to the governors or 
intendants. 

Jerome, however, would not leave Paris till he had ascer- 
tained that Westphalia had provided suitable accompaniments 
to his royal dignity. A French General, “a young man, 
formed for the effeminacy of courts, and the. servility of anti- 
chambers,” was sent to collect information—to enrol musici- 
ans—and engage valets. He was also “ occasionally to super- 
intend the pleasures of his master, inspect the furniture of the 
deposed elector’s palace, arrange the interior of the different 
residences, and look to their being kept in order.” Pretty 














employment for a General!—but so it was; and he per- 
formed his part much to the satisfaction of his Majesty of 
Westphalia. One of the first acts of this superintendant was 
to rebaptize the palace of Wilhelmshéhe, under the name of 
Napoleonshche. 


*¢ About this period, the number of quarters were doubled on the 
military wards, to lighten the burden hitherto borne by the inhabi- 
tants; columns of French troops passed through the capital on their 
way to Spain, and defiled under the windows of the palace, after 
having made several forced marches.—‘ Do you see that hen roost 
said a soldier once to his comrade ; ‘ it is the palace of King Jerome.’ 
‘ What's that to me,’ replied the other; ‘ Jerome may go to the 
‘ devil for whatI care; when we make any more kingdoms, they'll be 
“0 small that it will only require a day’s march to cross them from one 
‘ end to the other.’” (p. 16.) 


Jerome and his queen arrived at Wilhelmshche—we had 
forgotten, Napoleonshihe we mean—on the 20th of Deceme- 
ber; and his first act was to give the council of regency a per- 
manent place in his government, by nominating Simeon 
to the ministry of justice and the interior; Beugnot to the 
financial department ; Jolivet to the treasury; and General 
Lagrange to the war department; whilst an advocate, who 
could not obtain bread in Paris, had come to seek his fortune 
in Westphalia, was made general of the police. M. Maller, 
the historian, who had chanced to please Napoleon by flat- 
tering his vanity, had already been nominated to the important 
post of secretary of state. He had not, however, arrived at 
Cassel, and in his absence it was conferred on a young man, 
named M..... ; “* whose youth had been passed in very dissipa- 
ted society, and there was scarcely any office calculated to 
minister to the pleasures of Jerome, that he had not the credit 
of performing since their intimacy commenced. Such was the 
grave personage who signed the first organic laws of an austere 
and religious people!” ‘The subordinate actors in the drama 
were well accommodated to their principals ; and gave to the 
Germans a very pleasing foretaste of the happiness they were 
to expect under the sifonal government of this hopeful scion 
of the Corsican family, who “ had the manner of aping his 
brother in public, but in private gave himself up, without 
restraint, to all the idle gaiety of childhood. Having one day 
laid aside all his gravity, Jerome put on an undress, for the 
purpose of being able to perform his part in a game of leap- 
frog; while in the midst of this amusement, his majesty obser- 
ved several persons in an opposite window, who seemed to be 
looking towards the scene in which he was so actively engaged, 
No, 267, Vol, 58, August, 1820. Ss 
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It will be readily conceived that the king was not a little annoyed 
by this intrusion ; accordingly the housé was purchased next 
oo “9 the inhabitants ordered to procure another residence.” 
p. 21. 

The disappearance of the minister of war, who had appro- 
priated: to himself certain sums belonging to the public---or 
rather to the king (for, under the Napoleon dynasty, the public 
possessed nothing,) deranged the administration almost as 
Soon as it was formed, and one: Mor...... was appointed to 
sacceed him. 


** It was no trifling task to establish his office, and organize an 
army! Fortunately Mor.... thought every thing possible ; the 
whole of his subalterns were collected im three days. This was not 
difficult, for the first who presented themselves were received. 
Poor de Geeu.. .., who bad never done any thing all his life, but affix 
the seal of office to contracts for stores and provisions, saw himself one 
morning at the head of the staff of the Westphalian army. It was 
im vain that he hesitated, the installation took place in spite of him; 
he was placed in a large room, surrounded with books and papers, on 
the sight of which he shuddered at his presumption and incapacity; 
Here he remained shut up three, days, like Jonas in the whale; 
towards the end of this time, more fatigued with his dignity than 
Sancho in the island of Barataria, de Geu.... requested a place 
better suited to his talents. As it was absolutely necessary to make 
something of him, and he wrote a very bad hand, they dubbed hima 
copyist and then a commissioner of war.” (p.24.)  __ 


‘Such was the mode of filling up offices in Westphalia; a 
erowd of needy adventurers, attracted by the hope of making 
their fortunes, flocked to Cassel from all parts of France, as 
to a second land of promise; they brought with them all the 
licentiousness of French manners ; and so repugnant was their | 
conduct to the laws of decency and morality, that the superior 
decorum of Jerome (at no time much of a saint) was said to 
be “ascandal to the profligates of his court.” It was not 
long, however, before the king began to lay aside restraint, 
and to live after the fashion of the times. 

_If our space would allow, we are sure it would be highly 
amusing to our readers, were we to detail the various “ ups and 
downs” amongst the members of this ephemeral court. Almost 
every day produced a change, and every change seemed the 
result of caprice, and not at all adapted either to the moral, or 
political “ fitness of things.” In one thing, however, there was 
a little consistency, Jerome always wanted money. The taxes 
were unproductive ; ‘forced loans were resorted to, the West- 
phalians were poor, but the Jews were rich ; the latter lent their 
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money, ahd were rewarded with the perquisites of place and 
patronage. 


** None but individuals of this sect were seen in the miljtery stores. 
There people grew fat from habit, and rich out of mete precaution, 
Westphalia was, in fact, a land of real promise to the Jews ; on what- 
ever side any one cast his eyes, he was sure to see some of them in 
public employments. Who was at the head of the finances? a Jew. 
Who superintended the supplies ? a Jew.—-Who was over the hospitals ? 
a Jew. Or the barrack master? a Jew. The most extravagant 
prices were paid to individuals ef this tribe, while the moderate pro- 
posals . the honest Westphalian merchant were ecornfully rejected.” 
(p- 52. ‘ 


The licentiousness of the court continued to increase; and 
it is disgusting to read the details of the enormities committed 
by Jerome and his ministers, The prince, however, was 
brought to his senses for a short time, by the dread of losing 
his kingdom. After the battle of Aspern, our readers are well 
aware, that the famous Schill appeared in arms at the head 
of a few brave followers, with the intention of raising a gene- 
ral revolt in Westphalia. The court was alarmed, and with 
reason ; for there were not above two thousand well-disciplined 
troops in all Westphalia. That Schill did not succeed, is 
attributed by the author to his losing time “ in rambling about 
the flat country, between Halle and Magdeburg, rifling the 
receiver’s chest, and the post office, and in collecting a handful 
of brigands, who followed him in the hope of pillage,” instead 
of immediately possessing himself ‘of the fortress of Magde- 
burg,” or advancing “across the Hartz, and penetrating into 
Hesse, where symptoms of insurrection had more especially 
manifested themselves.” We cannot possibly decide upon the 
question ; it is, however, certain, that Schill was unsuccessful 
in his enterprize, and was eventually killed in Stralsund, where 
he had taken shelter; and which place was taken by assault 
by some Dutch troops under the command of General Gratien. 
After the place was-takén the body. of Schill was found and 
identified; and his head was put in a vessel filled with spirits of 
wine, and sent as a trophy to Cassel. 


«* It appears as if the incursion of Schill formed a branch of the 
formidable conspiracy which comprehended the whole of the north of 
Germany, and which his awkwardness rendered abortive. Though 

itive information on this subject had never been obtained, t 
public mind became restless, and it appeared as if a repetition of the 
Sicilian Vespers towards the French was meditating. 

‘¢ The Hessians were, by this time, in a state of open insurrection ; 
the tocsin sounded in the open eae + and 20,000 peasants; armed 
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with various weapons, marched in different directions towards. the 
royal residence at Cassel.” (p. 106.) 


Jerome was blockaded in his palace, and had only about 
2000 infantry, and 1800 horse, to oppose to the Het g In 
these he could not place entire confidence, and a colonel who 
was sent against the insurgents with 600 infantry, and two pieces 
of cannon, actually deserted to the enemy, and placed himself 
at their head. Want. of energy, however, saved Jerome ;— 
time was lost in making military arrangements, which ought 
to have been spent in action, The next morning some artil- 
lery was brought to bear upon the insurgents, with so much 
success, that confusion ensued, and the cavalry succeeded in 
dispersing them. ‘They had been four or five days from home, 
and only half supplied with food, which had given them a dis- 
relish to the enterprize; and they soon left their leaders te 
themselves. ‘* Never was an insurrection more alarming, or 
more quietly subdued.”’ The disturbances in lower Hesse had 
been much more serious ; but here, also, the good fortune of 
Jerome was, for the present, predominant ; and he exhibited a 
trait in his character, the more uncommon, as belonging toa 
Buonaparte—clemency ; and his moderation on this occasion 
proved favourable to his interests. 

After this danger was got over, the Westphalian iidiies under 
the command of Jerome were ordered to march to the assis- 
tance of Napoleon. 


** Never was an army worse conducted than this; every body gave 
orders, and no one obeyed them ; it was a perfect ‘bear garden: the 
commissaries of war pillaged, the officers drank, the soldiers maraud- 
ed, while the generals gamed ; it was, in fact, totally impossible to 
say whocommanded. ‘The king was followed by a part of his court ; 
he also took horses, carriages, valets, and useless attendants, without 
number ; it was even said, that there were some comedians at head 
quarters. Fortunately the enemy was not near, or the confusion 
would have been dreadful ! A bivouac in approaching the mountains 
of Bohemia, and an alarm which terrified every, body, are worthy of 
record ; it was ludicrous to see the chamberlains.running in their silk 
stockings and embroidered clothes about the muddy fields of Saxony. 
These drawing room soldiers left their shoes in the ruts to accele- 
rate their flight. It was only a panic, but the shadow of an Austrian 
would have sufficed to disperse this army.”—p. 115. 


It was lucky for Buonaparte that he did not require the 
assistance of his Westphalian auxiliaries. About this. period 
an armistice was concluded at Wagram, which was soon 
terres by a peace between Austria and the ImpxRtat ruler of 

rance, 
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The auxiliaries engaged in this war were not included in this 
armistice. One of these, the heroic Duke of Brunswick Oels,: 
“left ‘o himself with his troops, had the alternative of making 
war on his own account, or of forcing a passage through Ger- 
many to England; he preferred the latter.” 


** This prince was about 40 yeats of age, of a commanding sta- 
ture and martial counienance; partial to the French, speaking 


their language from predilection, and fighting them like a lion because _. 


they had deprived him of the Duchy of Brunswick. The passions of 
this prince were so vehement, his emotions so strong, atid his imagi- 
nation so ardent, that his hair, eye-brows, and beard, became entirely 
white in 24 hours after the disaster of the Russians at Jena, and the 
death of his father. 

‘* An experienced warrior, be preserved great coolness on the field 
of battle. Amidst his companions in arms he appeared a private 
soldier : a brown great coat, and a capof the same colour, composed 
his outward costume. From sjeeping on the ground with his troops, 
sharivg their labours, privations, and dangers, he commanded a body 
ot heroes, small in number, but formidable in courage and loyalty. 

** Such was the man who undertook to march witha thousand fol- 
lowers from Bohemia to Bremen, and to embark there, travelling 
over a space of 150 leagues, exposed to the armies and fortresses of his 
enemies.—Leaving Egra immediately after the armistice, he descended 
into the plains of Saxony, stole several marches on the regiments 
which watched him, and with astonishing celerity reached the borders 
of the Saale. Arrived at Halle, he to.k the arms of a company of 
Westphalian veterans, and augmented his troops with some peasants, 
with whom he lined the Hartz mouniains, to secure an asylum against 
any superior force which might present itself. 

‘* General Michaud, governor of Magdeburg, was well informed 
of his proceedings, but being without cavalry, pursuit was impossible. 
Having the disposal of only the fit'h regiment of Westphalian infantry, 
under the. cummand of the grand marshal of the palace, Count de 
Wellingerode, he could not aunoy the duke’s march; besides, this 
newly formed regiment was ordered to Hamburgh. | 

«« Every one was so far from supposing the Duke of Oels could be 
the aggressor, that the regiment departed for its place of destination, 
and marched without taking any of the usual precautions in the vici- 
nity of an enemy. The corps safely arrived at its second halting place, 
which was Halberstadt ; entered it at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
remained there to refresh in perfect security.’ p. 117, el seq. 

‘* A range of wooaed hills formed an amphitheatre from Hartz 
to the foot of the high walls which enclose Halberstadt; the duke 
glided by the paths which cross these woods without being perceived, 
to the gates of that town, which he seized. 

_ «© This was in the month of June, and about six o'clock in tbe 
evening, Colonel Meyr — was at his quarters, and the regiment, drawn 
up in the great square, without arms, in forging caps, were answering 
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to their names to the roll-call, when suddenly the enemy’s cavalry, 
issuing from several streets, put the disarmed infantry to the sword. 
The grand marshal had only time to go out of his lodgings, and then 
only to be made a prisoner. The straggling soldiers dispersed, some 
re-entered Magdeburg without clothing, others hid themselves in 
their native villages. The equipment of this regiment had cost 600,000 
francs, and not a drum-case was saved. After this affair, the 
duke pursued the road to Brunswick, taking with him his prisoners, 
to whom he refused their parole, not from contempt, but because he 
considered a grand marshal of the palace, taken from the court of 
Westphalia by a partisan, as a remarkable tropby.” p. 120. 


In the mean time, the redoubtable army, just returned from 
its exploits in the mud fields of Saxony, was sent in pursuit of 
the Duke, who arrived at Brunswick twelve hours before the 
enemy. He would not enter the palace of his ancestors, though 
the inhabitants thronged to see and hail their prince.—“ A fugi- 
tive,” said he to them, “ Iam going to try the fate of arms 3 
remain tranquil; let me follow my destiny; obey your new 
master ; and we shall see each other again in more prosperous 
times.”—The next day, the enemy arrived before the town ; 
under the command of Gen. R— governor of Cassel, but the 
mongrel troops of Jerome could not stand before the black 
hussars of Brunswick.—The latter, though not amounting to 
1000 men, forced their way through their opponents, whose 
number was between 5 and 6000. They were totally routed ; 
* cavalry, artillery, infantry, all fled in confusion across the fields, 
and could not be rallied at a less distance than two leagues from 
the field of battle.” Indeed, the governor of Cassél was very 
near accompanying the grand marshal to England. 

After this engagement, the Duke was suffered to continue 
his route peaceably to Bremen, where he embarked without 
molestation ; and arrived safe in this island, the refuge for the 
desolate and oppressed. 

On the marriage of Napoleon with Maria Louisa, Jerome and 
his bride visited Paris, to offer them congratulations ; and they 
did not return to Cassel till September, 1809.—Every thing in 
the administration was, at this time, proceeding from bad to 
worse ; the finances became daily more embarrassed.—Yet 
feasts and rejoicings succeeded each other without interruption. 
Jerome gave a loose to debauchery; he converted his ministers 
into pimps; and to havea handsome wife or daughier, with a 
disposition to gratify the libidinous passions of the king, was a 
sure step to advancement.—Take one example. 


** One of those shameless women, who are to be found in most 
continental cities, wished to dispose of her daughter, a young girl of 
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fifteen. Jerome had seen and admired her. The mother, as may be 
imagined, opposed herself with i/s and buts of every description, 
She mast have a pension for herself and her daughter, bribes for her 
relations and friends ; a dower, a husband, and the lord knows what 
beside. The most able negotiators about the court had failed; all the 
Scapins were in despair; no one but the Count de Hoe... was 
capable of conducting this difficult affair—The glory of success was 
his alone, It was stipulated by the minister of war that a husband 
should be provided for the lady, a place for the husband, and, in 
addition te this, a marriage portion; also a sum of monéy for the 
mother and daughter. But the most arduous task yet remained un- 
accomplished. This was to find a husband who would willingly con- 
duct the bride from the altar to the royal chamber, and yield up his 
right of priority, Such a one was to be found ; doubt it not, gentle 
reader. Madame Coll .» whom we may justly call Mme. /a Re- 
source, found one d’Esc——, who was employed in the post office, 
and who willingly devoted himself to promote the pleasures of the 
king. The victim, ornamented with flowers, was silently conducted 
to the sanctuary, and the convenient husband, having signed his 
dishonour, returned whence he came.’ 

‘* The chamberlain Muncbausen having thought proper to make 
remarks on this Jittle adventure, found, one evening, on his return 
home, a soldier, with an order to conduct him to a regiment as a con- 
script. The chief of the police .was the inventor of this piece of 
waggery ; it was thought an excellent joke at court, and excited in- 
finite laughter.” p. 178, et seq. 





As must have been anticipated, the disgraceful conduct of the 
king, and the mal-administration of his ministers, caused 
symptoms of dissatisfaction to be general through the king- 
dom. Torepress these, at least to prevent any bad consequence 
resulting from them, the most rigorous police was instituted, 
This establishment ‘‘ was organized in the style of the king of 
Morocco and the Dey of Algiers, and improved on by the 
mysterious proceedings which usually characterize military 
despotism. An individual was sometimes taken away from his 
family and friends in the middle of the night, and lodged in 
some distant fortress, where he remained five or six months, 
ignorant of the motive that led to his arrest, while his fate was 
unknown to every one.” (p. 183.) Here he languished out his 
miserable days, in a state of inconceivable horror.—Much has 
been written, much has been said, on the state of our prisons, 
what will our modern philanthropists say to the fellowing 
account of the prisons of Westphalia, and the situation of the 
prisoners. 


? 


‘* The castle of Casse] was always made use of by Jerome as a 
state prison. This species of bastile is situated on the right bank of 
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the Folda, at a short distance from the old royal palace, from which 
it is only divided by a river.—The castle was enlarged for the reception 
of new inhabitants, and no precautions were spared to render the 
abode worthy of its destinatiot—The appearance of the gratings, 
bolts, draw-bridges, and figures, which guarded the entrance, rendered 
the horrors of captivity there more appalling. The inscription which 
Dante placed over the gates of hell might have been engraved on the 
door with singular propriety :— 
‘ Let those who enter here, abandon hope.’ 


* “ Nothing could be worse than the diet, in the prisons of West- 
phalia. The keepers had much difficulty in obtaining their allowances 
for the maintenance of their prisoners; many, who were obliged to 
feed them at their own cost, suffered them to be in want of the mere 
necessaries of bread and straw: woe to him who had -no money !— 
Complaints were ineffectual.” 

“« There were in Westphalia several stations for deserters condemned 
to hard labour ; they all exhibited the most hideous pictures of. op- 
pression and human misery. Instead of employing these poor crea- 
tures on the public works, they were left to linger and perish in their 
cells, sinking under the double weight of idleness and complete want. 
Notwithstanding the strong representations of some of the more hu- 
mane functionaries, the state of these poor wretches was never consi- 
dered. The greater part of them arrived almost naked, with no.other 
covering, than a few rags and their chains; the public, however, paid 
for their clothing, but the money was squandered by the agents of 
government. The allowance for food of 15 centimes [about 1/d.} 
per day, was insufficient to sustain existence; besides, as the gaolers 
and turnkeys were the exclusive purveyors of provisions, they appro- 
priated a great part of thissum to their own use. The chief of the 
war division, D—-—, when he sent any of his creatures to fill these 
places, never failed to boast of his patronage; adding, that he gave 
them situations ‘ in which there was money to be got.’ | 

‘* Those criminals, who were not assisted by their families, were 
sometimes reduced to such a state of hunger, that they eagerly de- 
voured the mos: disgusting food. Shut up every night in a kind of 
cell, without straw or covering, they were huddled together, for want 
of room, for 15 or 20 hours, and contracted iofectious disorders from 
the unwholesome exhalations of these infectious places. , Many were 
found suffocated when the doors of their living sepulchres were 
opened. The torture of this captivity, worse than death itself, but 
too strongly accused an inhuman and odious system, formed by the 
folly, malice, and cupidity of a handful of brigands, whose disgraceful 
opulence was built on the ruins.of social order.” p. 192, et seq. 


Under such “ a nefarious mode of government,” well might 
« the name of the king and that of a Frenchman become detest- 
able.” Surely, when an usurper forced on a country by the 
strong arm of military power, without one legitimate title, thus 
far forgets what is due to humanity and to justice, it is no diffi- 
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cult question to decide, as to the duty of those who are cursed 
with such a monarch, Rebellion is no crime in such a case— 
it is an imperative duty a people owe to themselves, and to the 
family of their legitimate sovereign. | 
The Russian war again called Jerome into activity; he 
marched into Poland at the head of 18,000 men, well armed 
and equipped ; the cavalry was the finest and the best in the 
allied armies, and the artillery was extremely well-mounted. 
This army was followed by a crowd “ of peculators, who, greedy 
for carnage, followed the soldiers as birds of prey follow a 
corpse.* These, as well as their chief, intended to enrich them- 
selves with the spoils of Russia;” but their expectations were, 
thank heaven, disappointed. : 
Hostilities having commenced, Jerome united his troops to 
the fifth and seventh divisions of the army, and advanced 
towards Grodno, forming, with about 40,000 men, the extreme 
right of that immense line, which covered, in front of the enemy, 
a spaceof nearly 150 leagues. He was particularly opposed to the 
Russian corps of Doetorow and Bagration, and his object was to 
pierce through the enemy’s line, for the purpose of preventing 
these two corps from joining the great Russian army, then 


entrenched on the Dwina. 


‘¢ On the 15th of July, 1812, the Prince of Echmubl, wishing to 
strengthen this movement, posted himself on the Beresina, and Jerome 
at Aisry. Bagration, with 40,000 men, had quitted his cantonments 
at Volbynia on the 30th of June, to effect the proposed junction, He 
could gain his point by forcing a march, or by cutting his way sword 
in hand ; but to effect this, it was necessary to attack the prince of 
Eckmuhl (Davoust) and Jerome separately. Not arriving at Mohitow 
till the 4th of August, he found the former prepared to receive him ; 
fortunately he was alone. Bagration fought a desperate battle to force 
his passage, and was repulsed with great loss on every side. In this 
extremity, he suddenly altered his intended route, passed to Smolensko 
through Matislaw, and stealing several night marches on Jerome, 
effected his junction with the grand Russian army.” p. 212, 


This event, (which had great influence on the campaign) 
produced recriminations between Davoust and Jerome, and the 
latter retired from the army, and withdrew to his dominions. 
He arrived at Cassel at the end of August, and shut himself 
up, with his women and favourites, at Neundorff. Affairs 
assumed their usual aspect ; and, while the fate of contending 
empires was deciding at Moscow, the courtiers of Westphalia, 
faithful to their principles of frivolity, very seriously occupied 
themselves with balls and plays !. . , 
- The last scene in this “ eventful drama” was now rapidly 
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approaching, ‘The memorable defeat of Buonaparte in Russia 
and the complete ruin of his army, of whom scarcely 40,000 
men escaped, are events well known. He however succeeded 
in raising another army, and commenced another campaign in 
Germany, in 1813. The influence of Napoleon’s name was 
not yet obliterated; and the princes of the confederation of the 
Rhine joined him with their quotas; though a mine was pre- 
paring which soon exploded, and overwhelmed them all in one 
undistinguished mass of ruins. ‘The first symptom of disaffec- 
tion to the cause of Napoleon was shewn by the Westphalian 
troops, 1000 of whom deserted soon after the expiration of the 
armistice which was concluded after the battles of Lautzen and 
Bautzen. The king of Westphalia endeavoured to subdue this 
Spirit in his troops by acts of severity, which only augmented 
the evil that soon spread throughout the German auxiliaries. 
After the battle of Dresden, several parties of Cossacks traversed 
Westphalia, whilst ‘ insurrection was ripening every where 
between the Elbe and the Weser.” On the 28th of September, 
Cassel was attacked by General Czernichew and his Cossacks. 
And the city was taken by capitulation on the 80th, Jerome 
having precipitately retired, at the head of his body guards, 
some light horse, and a few other troops, to Josberg. On the 
Ast of October, 1813, Czernichew addressed a proclamation to 
the inhabitants, telling them, that ‘“* the kingdom of West- 
phalia, composed of several provinces, taken by force from 
their legitimate sovereign, was dissolved from that day,” and 
calling upon them to join the emperor his master, in his 
attempts to liberate Germany. 

Cassel was, however, subsequently re-entered by General 
Rigaud, and Jerome again took possession of his royal palace, 
not however to remain there long. As soon as intelligence was 
brought to the king of the disastrous issue of the battle of 
Leipsic (which was not till the 25th of Qctober), he quitted 
Cassel for the last time. As the Bavarians already intercepted 
the Frankfort road, he took that of Wetzlau, gained Ubufeld, 
and crossed the Rhine at Cologne. The ministers dispersed 
variously. Simeon, with the others who composed the original 
regency (except. Lagrange, who left Cassel soon after the 
first arrival of Jerome) returned to France, where they were 
patronized and protected by the magnanimous Louis. Simeon 
was lately exalted to the post of minister of the interior, on the 
resignation of M. de Cazes, and the others have been rewarded 
with that confidence which is withheld from the faithful and 
attached friends to the House of Bourbon, who have been 
martyrs in its cause. 

Jerome remained several days at Cologne in a most pitiable 
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condition ; and the few followers who had attached themselves 
to him, were compelled to sell their houses and effects in order 
to procure a subsistence. They were subsequently dismissed, 
and sent to wander through the world, or to return. to their, 
homes without a penny in their pockets; and without one word. 
of acknowledgment from the man whom they had served. This 
was the last regal act of Jerome—it was worthy of such:a 
monarch, and such a man. 

“‘ The Electoral Prince of Hesse, son to the Elector, re-entered 
the capital on the 8th of November, 1813. The inhabitants took 
the horses from his carriage, and drew him to the palace, from which 
he addressed the following proclamation to his former subjects : 

** © Hessians! I again call you by your name. Yow had lost that, 
as well as your title of Germans, but you had not lost your fidelity 
and attachment to your prince. The lively joy with which. you 
received me, and which will serve to perpetuate in my mind the 
remembrance of my entrance, is my security. From the field of 
battle, where the victorious arms of the allies achieved your delivers 
ance from a foreign yoke, I hastened to you. I found you, such as 
your brave forefathers were, courageously meeting the dangers of war. 
In a short time you will take your places in the ranks of those war- 
riors who defend the honour and independence of Germany. Present 
yourselves to those to whom I will give information, that you may be 
prepared for the glorious cause: when my father, your sovereign, who 
is on thé point of returning amongst you, calls you, shew yourselves 
worthy of his affection, of your name, and of maintaining your deliver- 
ance by moderation, peace, and order; and, at a future time, when 
under arms, by displaying that courage and perseverance, for which 
you have always been distinguished.’ p. 269. 


Thus ended a kingdom, founded in injustice and governed 
in iniquity. The details which we have given are of a nature 
to excite disgust and abhorrence in every well regulated mind ; 
those which we have omitted would have increased those 
emotions tenfold. We now draw the veil over these scenes of 
usurpation, pollution, and injustice; entreating every Briton to 
join with us in thanks to that Providence which has preserved 
this happy island from the fate of Westphalia, by giving success 
to that system of policy which a Pirr adopted, and which his 
successors have so worthily followed. ) 
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ANTI-CALVINISTIC CAUTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 





SiR, 
The slow progress which has always accompanied religious know- 
ledge and scriptural information, has been ever felt and confessed by 
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all who have seriously contemplated the character and advancement. 
of Christianity. The reasons of this are various, and, in general, 
well understood. One great obstacle to the interests of genuine 
christianity, in this kingdom for some years past, has been a Calvi- 
nistic prejudice. The influence of Catvin's tenets at the time of 
the reformation was promoted very considerably by peculiar circum- 
stances in the times themselves, and the unsettled state of the world 
at large: when a furious spirit of persecution and mental irritation: 
actuated the minds of men; and when despotic, arbitrary notions 
among governors and governed favoured such views of religion as. 
assimilated themselves to civil principles; which many were ever. 
ready to promote, and many more were compelled to submit to,; 
Whence the character of christianity itself was in proportion impe- 
rious, gloomy, terrible, and ferocious. —Clearly, such was Catvin's 


There were also many points or particulars in that system, which 
would be likely to maintain a long hold upon the minds of those 
who received them ; prone as always ignorant persons are, especially 
to love mystery and fanciful impressions, to take the tgnotum pro vero, 
and to adopt superstitious views of religion, from a desire of being 
religious, and of favouring the safe side of a question: prejadices and 
predilections which would, of course, cling long to timid dispositions, 
yet well-meaning ones ; pious, yet unprovided with the securest prin- 
ciples ; taking upon ¢rust what ought always to be well examined 
and kept close to scriptural authority. 

In addition to which, if it be considered how much of scHooL 
Divinity was formerly resorted to in explaining scripture, instead of 
scientific criticism, such as modern times know well how to make 
use of, no wonder is there that erroneous opinions should be easily 
adopted and remain long fixed; and that propensity of the same 
kind, from some of the like causes, should even still keep up the 
same tendency ; however mitigated and corrected by the natural 
good sense, or the constitutional right feeling of some persons, unwil- 
ling to be thought rea/ Calvinists, yet setting out in their views of 
christianity from very much of the same principles. 

Time for an entire release from such excesses, and from a sub- 
jugation to such errors, must be given ; and improvement assuredly 
will take place, if appeal to reason and to the whole of scripture 
may be expected ultimately to obtain ascendancy over falsehood and 
indefensible attachment. 

Under these impressions 1 have.offered to your readers, in former 
numbers of your valuable publication, remarks on certain topics much 
in connection with that erroneous system, and usually misunderstood 
by those who, in part, or wholly, follow it. I now propose a few 
precautionary, observations, in a more compendious method, on some 
others, which are frequently misconceived, in reference to the same. 

Let us take the word ‘‘ vengeance,” as applied to Gop. Much 
apparent harshness and severity ‘is there in this word ; entirely of a 
piece with the descriptions of Carviw's deity, and by bis followers 
ofien very alarmingly, but, as we trust, on many occasions unadvi- 
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sedly referred to: as if Gon were a being subject to irascibility and 
jons like ourselves; ready slways.to catch at the inadvertencies 
of his creatures for the purposes of paMNATION. But when we reflect 
that justice in Him is equity, we then see how to estimate the severity 
necessarily implied, even in his uncovenanted dispensations concern- 
ing us: and still more, as christians, shall rejoice to find that no 
degree of punishment can ever come from Him but what contains a 
Be ki to his justice ; and so long as the word Ass remains, and 
is understood in the composition of Exdixnes, (“* Vengeance is. mine.” 
Rom. xii. 19; Eysos exdsxnois,) that will give us comfort and confidence 
in him, when we assure ourselves that the infliction even of his 
penalties will be x Binns, according to the justice and equity of the 
case. But is it. nota “ fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God ?”” (Heb. x. 31.) Doubtless, for the wicked, the real 
unrepenting wicked, it isso. These, however, ate not the persons 
here referred to; but the habitually good, and those who do their 
best to be so. 
: The ‘* wrath” of God comes under the same general considera- 
tion : and, at all events, implies degrees ; which any good mind Will 
contemplate without unproportioned alarm, under the sense of God's 
assured mercies and promises in Jesus Christ, accompanied with his 
own sincere endeavours. Why else is God industriously set forth 
as ‘a Farner pitying his own children;” as not “ willing that any 
should perish,” &c. &c.: if such amiable benevolences are to be lost 
sight of in our meditations concerning him, and our own efforts to 
ne him? Bad men must, indeed, be left to reason as they can on 
the preceding articles ; but no gloom or melancholy need disturb the 
intentionally Goon. 

Certain.chapters in the epistle to the Romans (particularly v. vi. 
Vii. viii. ix.), should be recommended for especial attention and exami- 
nation, by the aid of the best commentators; therefore, not including 
those, who know not how to make distinctions, and to separate the pe~ 
culiarity of Calvinistical theology from the sense of scripture, as con- 
templated upon the whole amount of it. 

‘«« The carnal mind,” if compared with the original Qgoyses cagnog, 
would be usefully and more properly rendered, ‘‘ the thought or pro- 
vision for the flesh.” ‘‘ The carnal mind” sounds almost like a con- 
tradiction in terms, though not intended ; as if the properties of flesh 
or substance could be attributed to srixit. Perhaps, ‘‘ A carnal 
mind” would b2 more accurate ; and would obviate some Calvinisti- 
cal ill-appropriation of that text. Such a mind is truly ‘‘ at enmity 
against God.”’ (Rom. viii. 7.) But it is sometimes so referred to, as 
if by its own nature it were evil or carna/, instead of being merely 
capable of evil propensity. 

God's ‘‘ binding” and ‘‘ hardening’’ men’s minds and hearts; his 
‘© opening of understandings,” ‘‘ having mercy on whom he will,” 
‘* drawing sinners,” and like expressions, are often met with ; which, 
however significant of effects produced, yet have no reference to any 
thing which does not depend npon ourselves, or the rational opéra- 
tions of our understandings: still less, to any thing injurious to our 
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sous, which may not be prevented by us, If men wild not receive 
the light, but will set themselves against the truth, a blindness, and 
an incapacity to know the truth may be expected, and will doubtless: 
follow in the common course of things: or these may be imposed at’ 
any time, as aspecific punishment, by God ; as in the case of Pharaoh; 
But no ground is there of complaint in this. It is a state of men's 
own procuring. Nor will God in any case deal with us, but accord- 
ingly as we make ourselves fit objects of his disposal by the ordinary 
operations of his grace and providence : as in the natural world so int 
the spiritual, ends being answerable to means, and effects left to follow 
their respective causes, : | 
So, when we read of ‘‘ being one with Christ," no other union. 
can be intended but that of a coincidence with his will; an approx- 
imation by compliance and obedience ; not any mysterious conjunc- 
tion or unintelligible identity, as some eccentric persons seem to have 
imagined. : 
False statements concerning the divine agency are often met with : 
together with the want of proper discrimination in passages which imply 
ordinary assistance, or extraordinary emotion. Such ought to be well 
attended to.—References to the one, when the other is intended, have 
frequently given rise to much enthusiastic and false doctrine. 
‘« Imputation of sin” and ‘‘ imputation of righteousness” should 
be well considered ; because, neither sin nor righteousness can be 
really transferred.—No one can be sinful or holy in the person of 
another. Nor can more, therefore, be meant, than with a view to 
consequences, and as humanly speaking, the considering any one in 
the state of holiness or of sin, as represented by another. in the way 
of substitution, or voluntary mediation ; an estimate of character due 
to God’s demands, either by ourselves or our representative, _ 
Sensible conversions afford matter for much caution. Nothing in 
scriptural language favours these: and the facts are undeniable, as is 
observed by Doppainez, (preface to Rise and Progress) that ‘‘ God 
is pleased sometimes to begin the work of his grace upon the heart 
almost from the first dawning of reason, and to carry it on by such 
gentle and tnsensible degrees, that very excellent persons who have 
made the most eminent attainments in the divine life, have been 
unable to recount any remarkable history of their conversion.” The 
delusions also being infinite, and very mischievous, which have 
grown out of such unreal and fanciful suppositions: impulses being 
pleaded for, and feeling substituted for reason and sober understanding. 
Thus, in addition to some preceding articles, I have selected a few 
points, cursorily and briefly noticed, as being most necessary to be 
rightly understood, and concerning which much error is observable 
of a Calvinistic tendency. : 
The resu!t will be a suitable and judicious means of explaining 
some passages in our éranslated scriptures, or in our articles and homt- 
lies ; s0.as to preserve the truths substantially intended in them, by 
an appeal to the Orieinats ; such, as they allow of and demand, as 
a final reference. The interpretation of Holy Writ will be thus best 





known and secured, unavoidable imperfections in human compositions 
be best amended, the peace and credit of our established church be 
best preserved, and the value of revelation always most justly estiv 
mated, to the praise of Him who has graciously vouchsafed it to us. 

Towards an end so very desirable, perhaps the following sugges- 
tions may be useful to many who peruse your pages. To take 
care, 

ist. That in all religious enquiries, what is known and sure in 
reason and revelation be never superseded or interfered with, by 
what is nof so: that the ignotum never be suffered to set aside the 
notum. 2dly. To keep ever in remembrance that rEvEALED religion 
is founded on natura religion; if St. Paul (Heb. ii. 6.) is aceurate 
in affirming that, ‘‘ he that cometh to God must,” as a_ preliminary, 
‘* believe that he is.” 3dly. Qn the same authority he must also 
believe wHaT He is, viz. ‘“* a rewarder,” &c &c.; that is, he must 
rightly learn to apprehend his atrripuTes: in the duly balancing 
and adjusting of which consists the only proper notion of his cha- 
racter. 4thly. A sense of God's benevolence is to be carefully pre- 
served in us, by reflecting on the infinite provisions made by Him 
that the existence of at his creatures may be a happiness and Dles- 
sing tothem. Notone exception to this as of primary intention and 
design can be suggested. 

To all persons thus prepared, their own wisdom and sincerity will 
never fail to point out such helps and assistances towards a knowledge 
of God’s word and of their duty, as will suit all rank and occasions 
in human life. Here, however, as in all other instances, where skill, 
and caution, and ability are necessary, the rule should be, to let the 
best instructors, models, books, and examples be alone regarded. He 
who, thus studying christianity, sees reason to imagine that a lapse of 
years, encrease of knowledge, or any change of circumstances, might 
now a days require a few words possibly, in our discretionary public 
ForMSs to be a little more cautiously explained, or more minutely 
guarded ; and who officially in the church uses his good judgment 
in proposing minuter points to common congregations, and properly 
explaining them, must surely be esteemed a better christian, and a better 
minister for all the real ends of the gospel, than he who arges tenets, 
if there be any, scantily defined too far; under the presumption of 
an authority, which after all must be referred to scripture proof. In 
fact, avery few words, perhaps not more than three or four, (which 
have been repeatedly laid before your readers) furnish the whole 
grounds of Calvinistic exposition ; however extensively they may 
be ramified into a system, affecting the whole character of christianity. 
These a fair critical enquiry will easily explain. But no one who is 
wise will ever look with certainty for any explanation of a scripture 
truth but by appeal to the genuine writings ; and happily, so far as the 
New Testament is concerned, at no period in this kingdom has there 
ever existed a knowledge of the Greek language more suited to the 
investigation of that, than in the present time. Explanations thus 
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obtained would most assuredly be found consistent with any authority 
which, as CHRISTIANS Of a5 CHURCHMEN, We are Called on to refer 
to. 





I am, 8ir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
August 20th, 1820. Us) 
—_—_—_————————_—a—_ ey 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


* 


GRAHAM'S TRANSLATION 
Of Gratian’s Epistle to the Irish Roman Catholics, dated at St. 
Stephen's Green, May 13, 1829. 


With pleasure, my countrymen, have I receiv'd, 
At this critical juncture, your kind deputation ; 

And I make this reply, lest, still further deceiv'd, 

You should sink into utter contempt in the nation. 


And first, its your duty and policy too, 
If you hope our Imperial Senate to sit in, 
. To keep clear of the silly and mischievous crew, 
Who revile our connection with wealthy Great Britain. 


No more in your Board Rooms attempt to make laws, 
Where. blockheads, with blundering blockheads love 
greeting ; 
For so sickly and weak, like myself, is your cause, 
It might suddenly die by one turbulent meeting. 


Keep clear of the Radical ruffians, I pray, 
No cant words of Cobbett’s or Thistlewood’s quoting ; 
Or your claims will be viewed in the very same way 
With yearly elections and general voting. 


Remember ere demagogues led you astray, 

Thro’ the mazes of riot, and bloodshed and treason, 
Your King, then your Prince, in his life’s early day, 

To be pleased with your ample professions had reason. 


His Majesty’s Father, of memory blest, 
To Burke and to Me, and to orators venal, 
Most graciously granted your fullest request, 
And repeal'd all the laws that a man could call penal. 


But now that you're known, and your cause black as jet, 
Since you can’t hope to gallop, psay quietly amble ; 
Take smoothly and civilly all you can get, 
And then for the rest—on another day scramble. 


I go now to plead for you with my last breath, 

Tho’ your cause has oft brought on me heavy vexation, 
And if in your service I sink into death, 

Will you pray that my soul may escape condemnation ? © 


Lifford, July 23d, 1820. 











THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





Ws are still without any letter from Julius, nor yet from his 
Mevius Philo-Julius. And we would now reply to what has 
been advanced by these two writers, were there any thing left 
to be answered. To vindicate Fox’s Book of Martyrs, it is 
merely necessary that the exploits of Irish Papists should be 
perused. The rebellion of 98 produced as much cruelty of 
Papists, and as much pious fortitude from Protestants, as the 
days of the bloody Mary. In our last number we referred to 
recent instances of Popish persecution, which render credible 
at least what has been recorded of past times. It, therefore, 
only remains for us to shew that formerly Papists used to call 
their Pope God, and give him other divine titles. Perhaps we 
might omit the word formerly, and say that this is the case 
now. For the present Pope, in his excommunication of Buo- 
naparte, dated July 10, 1809, styled himself, the Representative 
of Godon Earth. These are his words: ** We, unworthy as 
we are, who upon earth represent the God of Peace.” This 
impious language has been most justly and severely censured 
in the Protestant, No, 107, whose reflections thereon we could 
wish were inserted in all the newspapers in thekingdom. But 
as we referred to what Popery formerly was, and before her 
more prodigious enormities were put to the blush by the Refor- 


mation, we shall attend to our own department, begging all. 


our readers ever to recollect that what Popery and Papists once 
were, they would again be, if power was in their possession 
to crush or to silence their opponents. -Popes never — 
what may at any time tend to advance their interests, y 


will, on the contrary, ¢ontinually introduce again, whenever 

opportunity serves, the most obnoxious measures, even those 

at which all Christendom had heretofore revolted. Thus the 
No. 267, Vol, 58, August, 1820. Uu 
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inquisition was revived in Spain, and the order of the Jesuits 
reinstituted. Yet these, Portugal strenuously refused to receive, 
and the Emperor of Russia has been since obliged to expel. 
In this eountry, through the mawkish liberality of some, and 
the sceptical indifference of others, they are allowed to exer- 
_ Cise their villainous arts, and propagate their immeral tenets. 
Bellarmine, in chap. $1, book 2, De Romano Pontifice, thus 
writes: ‘©The last argument (for Popish supremacy) is 
taken from the names of the Roman Bishops, which are Fir- 
TEEN. Pope, Father of Fathers, Christian Pontifex, Chief 
Priest, Prince of Priests, Vicar of Christ, Head of the Body of 
the Church, Foundation of the Building of the Church, Shep- 
herd of the Lord’s Sheepfold, Father and Doctor of all the 
Faithful, Governor of God’s House, Keeper of God’s Vine- 
yard, Bridegroom of the Church, President of the Apostolic 
Sect, Universal Bishop.” (Our readers will observe that many 
of these titles belong peculiarly to Christ, but such are the 
blasphemies of the little horn.) Bellarmine proceeds to give 
instances of all these, of which the first is from a spurious 
epistle ascribed to St. Ignatius, and his second instance runs 
thus : “ The second name, Father of Fathers, is given to Pope 
Damasus, (not Damascus, as carelessly printed in our last 
number) by Stephen, Archbishop of Carthage, in an epistle 
to this very Damasus, written in the name of three African 
Councils. To the most blessed Lord, elevated on the Apostolic 
Pinnacle, the Holy Father of Fathers, Pope Damasus, &c. &c. 
It would be supposed almost impossible for blasphemy and 
flattery to go farther, but alas! we must give instances still 
more shocking, and these from the canonists, the appointed 
teachers of the ecclesiastical Jaws, and whose works are studied 
at all the Popish universities. Nay, one of the Popes does 
not hesitate to write, Constat Pontificem a Pio principe Con- 
_ stantino Deum appellatum. Jt is evident that the Pope was 
called Gop by that pious prince, Constantine. Durandus, in 
book 2d, says of the Pope, This is Melchisedek, whose priest 
hood is not comparable to others ; and in Extravag. Johan. 22d, 
cum inter. in Glossa. Lyons, 1513 and 1556, we have Domi- 
nus Deus noster Papa. The Pope our Lord God. The very 
words are, To think ihat the Pope our Lord God might not 
decree as he has decreed, must be deemed heresy. After this it 
were needless to charge them with being guilty of this or that 
blasphemy. Those: who can write thus, and those who can 
: permit such things\to be written of ‘them, are surely capable of 
-' any less enormity. We cannot, therefore, be surprised at 
finding these Popes placed above all law, and the very scrip- 
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tures, themselves made subservient to the absolute will and 
interpretation of these Gods on earth (another of their titles.) 
It would seem, however, as if providence, for the very purpose 
of guarding christians against these shocking opinions, led to 
the papacy some of the greatest villains, and most wretched 
debauchees, by whom human nature was ever disgraced. We 
gave a specimen in our last number, yet by no means the 
worst which could have been selected. Until the reformation, 
the Popes were generally the vilest of men, stained often with 
unnatural crimes, sometimes guilty of incest, often of murder. 
It is highly probable that knowing the impositions of Popery, 
‘they rashly concluded christianity itself to be an imposition 
also, and therefore resolved to plunge into all the sensual en- 
joyments of this world. The complaints of Petrarch, of 
CEneas Sylvius, who was afterwards Pope himself, and of many 
others prior to the Reformation, are well known. They repre- 
sent Rome as the most licentious city in Europe. They de- 
scribe the clergy as taking the lead in all dissipation and de- 
bauchery. That Julius and Philo may. not trouble themselves 
with unwittingly denying this charge, we shall here copy a 
sentence out of a report made by a committee of cardinals 
to Pope Paul III. in 1538. In this city the ladies of plea- 
sure pass through the streets as matrons, or ride on their mules, 
and are attended at mid-day by noblemen, clergymen, and the 
dependants of cardinals. In no city but in this have we seen 
such corruption beyond all example.” It also appeared upon 
a census being taken, that their number amounted to twenty- 
eight thousand, which, considering the population of the city, 
must have been equal in number to those of reputation. 
Since, too, the clergy of different ranks formed the principal 
part of the male inhabitants, there can be no doubt who were 
the chief customers of these ladies. Indeed, a few years after- 
wards report said that on Twelfth Night, 1564, Pope Pius the 
Fourth entertained seventeen coaches full of these damsels at 
his palace at the Lateran. Such, indeed, are the sure conse- 
quences of celibacy. The struggles of nature irritating both 
the mind and body, superinduce a diseased state, which would 
be avoided, andthe passions rendered calm by indulging them 
according to the regulations of our Creator. For no natural 
affection is given us to extinguish, but to govern, for our use, 
comfort, and advantage. It would be well, indeed, if the 
above excesses were the worst which could be imputed to 
the mother of harlots. But itis well known that where the 


women are generally loose, and too free of their favours, they 
Uu2. 
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are abandoned. Hence Baptista Mantuanus severely repronch- 
ing the licentiousness of Rome, says, 


Sanctus Ager Scurris, venerabilis ara Cinzedis 
Servit, honorande Diviim Ganymedibus Ades, 


Which we beg to leave untranslated. Let it not be said, 
These are tales of other times, and not true now. For in the 
first place, even if that were the case, it still proves the point 
for which these instances are here alleged, namely, that such 
wickedness prevailed at Rome, which the Holy Father never 
controuled, but generally he and his family took a very large 
share therein, the Popish clergy at Rome itself were so tho- 
roughly abandoned, as sufficiently to evince their apostacy from 
christianity, and their desertion by its head. Wicked men will 
no doubt frequently appear in every profession. But the 
dreadful enormities which disgraced the whole of the Roman 
clergy for centuries, cannot be passed over as accidental. We 

hallenge their ablest defenders to shew that the following 
ceclaration of St. Paul respecting the divine judgments in- 
flicted on the Gentiles, was not more severely inflicted on these 
wolatrous christians. Because when they knew God, they glori- 
fied him not as God, neither were they thankful ; but they gave 
way to improper discussions, and their foolish heart was darkened, 

o that thinking themselves wise, they became fools, and they 
changed the glory of the incorruptible Gop inio an image made 
like to corruptible man. Wherefore Gop also gave them up to 
uncleanness through the dusis of their own hearts (were ever words 
more accurately prophetic !) to dishonour their own bodies between 
themselves. Men (adds the indignant apostle) who changed the 
truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature 
more than the creator, who is blessed for ever. Amen. Rom. 
chap. i. 21. &c. &c. to the end of the chapter. 

Even if Rome was now reformed, that improvement must be 
ascribed, not to any change in Popish principles, but to exter- 
nal circumstances ; to circumstances considered there most 
adverse, detected and reviled, and cursed in every manner. 
But wherever celibacy prevails, there too must exist depravity 
of every degree. It never has, neither can it be otherwise. 
Men might as well pretend to go without food. Mr. Eustace, 
indeed, as in duty bound, speaks highly of the present state of 
morals at Rome. A later traveller, Mr. Wilson, in p. 574, 
vol. 2d, makes the following observations: ‘‘ What can be 
more ridiculous than the assertion of Mr. Eustace, that the 
greater part of the prelates and clergy of Rome are distinguished 
ay the purity of their lives, It seemed unlikely that any man 





should thus have courted sarcasm upon a professional body: to 
which he belonged, yet what could he expect from such an 
assertion in the present day, when the clergy are judged by 
common opinion as well as laymen, what could he expect but 
ridicule of himself and his sacred order? The notoriety of 
the debaucheries of the cardinals, bishops, and priests in Italy 
is as public as in the time of Boccacio, and the novelist might 
remark now, as.he did then, that nothing but the special pro- 
tection of heaven could secure an establishment from destruc- 
tion, whose members were so depraved in their minds, and 
shameless in their conduct, as the ministers of the Romish 
church at Rome.” Mr. W. proceeds to give one or two noto- 
rious. instances of this depravity. To what he has said we 
shall only add, that heaven protects not the wicked, except to 
give time for repentance, but in this case it is highly probable 
that signal vengeance is not far off. 

Whilst we contemplate these horrors, we feel ourselves 
bound by every patriotic and religious consideration, to oppose 
the progress of Popery in these countries. Exertions, alas! 
by no means unnecessary! ‘The dangerous strides which 
Popery has taken during this sleep of spurious liberality that 
has long held our leaders in mute repose, are very alarming, 
but not so alarming as the stupid indifference observed by the 
great body of Pretestants as to passing events. Every day, 
without searching for them, gives us proofs that the Court of 
Rome has more power in Ireland already than the Court of 
Carlton House, and we add the following proof, copied from 


that excellent and independent paper, the Hibernian Jour- 
nal, 


ECCLESIASTICAL SEVERITY. 


The following letter of'a Roman Catholic priest adds ano- 
ther to the numerous instances of tyranny and persecution 
with which the profession of the Popish tenets has been ever 
accompanied. This gentleman, having been accused of heresy, 
(a term of extensive and equivocal import) and thereby put out 
of the pale of all possibility of relief from any of his own sect, 
who would instantly suffer excommunication for offering it, 
has recourse, in his extremity, to a Protestant Barrister of 
eminence for assistance, in rescuing him from the total rain 
which awaits him ; but this act of necessity, in the true spirit 
of Popery, is made an additional charge against him; so that, 
in endeavouring to avoid Scylla on the one hand, this unfortu- 
nate gentleman is forced on Charybdis on the other. ‘To expa- 
trate on the gross absurdity of such a system of holy legislation 
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would be equally useless.. The Catholic bows to it as of diyine 
authority, because his clergy tells him it is right, and the Pope, 
from whence he derives his knowledge, is infallible. To every 
other order of men the absurdity is self-evident, and the re- 
formist of every kind has only to regret that such a tissue of 
stupid infatuation should continue to triumph over the reason, 
the happiness, and the common sense of mankind. : 
** J, the undersigned, consider myself in common justice 
bound to the popular feelings and friendly anxiety of many; as 
well as for the self-vindication of traduced innocence and lace- 
rated character, to announce to the public at large the real ar | 
exclusive cause of my long-protracted and unprecedented per- 
secutions, uncanonical deprivation of an ecclesiastical benefice, 
Suspension of pastoral functions, and clerical duties. 

** The prominent cause alleged is confirmed heresy, insidi- 
ously stamped on my character, for which I was tried by | 
sacerdotal packed jury behind the curtain unheard, and without 
any evidence in my favour, condemned without the legal process 
of any impartial forum, and unjustly dispossessed without 
mercy or commiseration. Such. illegal and uncanonical pro- 
ceedings did not, nor ever can, deprive me of the ecclesiastical 
right. I have to enjoy the benefices, fruits, and emoluments 
of the united parishes of Oning and Templeorum, in the 
diocese of Ossory (after the long possession of fourteen years, 
in the full enjoyment of all the benefits, jurisdictions, and 
prerogatives of a Parish Priest) until I will voluntarily and for- 
mally sign and give my resignation of said Parishes. This is 
the decision of many Popes and several councils, besides the 
decided opinion of able civines, practical civilians, and cele- 
brated canonists, whom I consulted on the subject both at home 
and abread, 

“¢ T shall, at present, content myself by mentioning one only 
of the charges which subjected me to the painful severity an- 
nexed to the crime of heresy. I retained Edward Penefather, 
Esq. as my advocate, on atrial promised, but.not canonically 
given ; a gentleman of great integrity, rectitude of morals, and 
scientific assiduity in his professional pursuits ; a lawyer who 
does much honour to the Irish bar 3 also John Woogan, Esq. 
of Carrick-on-Suir, as my procurator, who is much esteemed, 
and justly considered a mav of candour, honesty, and of com- 
petent knowledge in-his legal capacity. The retention of such 
unexceptionable and: praiseworthy characters was a_ principal 
charge preferred against me in the Court of Rome, because 
they were anti-Catholics ! Although no Catholic. clergyman 

« or-Catholic layman, would, or .dare presume to espouse the 
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cause ef a- heretic, as I am malignantly represented to be ; 
similar punishments and similar degradations would be their 
ultimate fate, 

‘‘ T would advise the episcopal inquisitors, and the arch 
judges, not to send this document to the Supreme Tribunal for 
final condemnation, until they shall have once more to swell 
the library of the dominican convent at Minerva. 


“ LAURENCE MORRISY, P. P. 
‘© 13, Charlemont Sireet, Dublin.” : 


Perhaps we shall hear more particulars upon this matter. 
In the mean while, there is another occurrence to which we 
would call the attention of our readers, the trial of three per- 
sons for a conspiracy to murder Sir Harcourt Lees. They were 
acquitted, itis true, and the reader cannot but see how they 
escaped. There were two witness, Milton, a soldier, and an 
Englishman, Lawless, an Irishman, and probably a Papist. 
This man, after giving information upon oath, through fear, 
no doubt, absents himself. Had he appeared, the conviction 
of these miscreants would certainly have been effected. One 
cannot, however, blame the poor man. He would undoubtedly 
have been murdered in that case. Surely it is a great reproach 
to ministers, a proof of strange imbecility, that in Ireland, so 
long under English government, it should not be safe, either to 
give evidence in a court of justice, or to administer the laws. 
Andrew M‘Kittrick’s evidence speaks for itself. In England 
such a man would be deprived of his license; in Ireland -he 
would give evidence with an absolution in his pocket, and for 
his ready and convenient evidence be encouraged by all the 
united Irishmen with their hedge priests in the neighbourhood. 
The following is the best account of the trial yet published. 


SIR HARCOUT LEES. 


Edward Slaven, Thomas Muckeins, and Pat Marren, were 
charged with a conspiracy to murder the Rev. Sir Harcourt 
Lees, Bart. 

Counsellor Alexander Hamilton opened the case in a most 
able and eloquent speech, in which after paying the highest 
compliments to Sir Harcourt Lees, for the great talents and 
learning he had displayed in his late writings in defence of the 
Protestant religion, and government of the British empire—he 
proceeded to state, that shortly after Sir Harcourt Lees’s arrival 
at his Glebe house in January last, he was immediately assailed 


by anonymous letters, threatening that the most dreadful ven- 


geance should fall on him and his family, if he did not desist 
from writing against the Roman Catholics and their Priests ; 
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desiring him to recollect the fate of the Lynches and Wild- 
goose Lodge, and that the tortures they suffered were trifling 
to the agonies he should endure if he continued to write any 
more pamphlets. Sir Harcourt, with that extraordinary firm- 
ness of mind which has ever distinguished him, despised, and 
threw these anonymous vehicles of malice into the flames, 
trusting to the well known attachment of the lower orders of 
Catholics, who, previous to their minds and passions having 
been inflamed and irritated against him, at this period were 
attached and devoted to him to a singular degree of affection 
and respect, in consequence of his great and unlimited charities, 
and his uniform kind and conciliating conduct, never making 
a difference or distinction, but what a greater or less degree of 
distress in the petitioner authorise. About the 19th of February 
he received the first intimation of a regular conspiracy having 
been entered into to put him to death. He still would not 
credit it—making, however, those preparations privately, which 
prudence dictated ; but he was not long left in ignorance or 
doubt, for within a few weeks afterwards, in the dead hour of 
the night, his house was discovered to be on fire, and from the 
providential barking of a dog ina distant part of the mansion, 
which awoke his housekeeper, his children were preserved from 
being burned to death—in a few moments more his nursery 
would have been enveloped in flames, and his little innocent 
infants burnt, with several attendants, in their beds. Gentle- 
men, Sir Harcourt Lees’s own man is in court, ready to make 
oath, that this most hellish transaction did not (from circum- 
stances he will swear to) originate in accident—you will hear 
his statement presently, upon oath. Six days after the firing 
of the house, the prisoners at the bar were secured. Unfortu- 
nately the princip:! informer, Lawless, does not attend to pro- 
secute—he left Dundalk last Tuesday, to preceed to this town, 
and he has not since been heard of ; the other witness, a 
soldier, and an Englishman, who bears the best possible charac- 
ter from his regiment, is in court, and will be examined. A 
sense of public duty has impelled Sir Harcourt Lees to in- 
stitute these proceedings, and a wish to suppress in the bud a 
spirit of violence and outrage which has been directed against 
him, solely on account of his great and undaunted exertions in 
defence of the religion and government of the country. At 
this late period of the assizes, he would not tgspass longer on 
the time of the court and jury, but would proceed to examine 
Sir Harcourt Lees. 

Sir Harcourt Lees examined.—He resides at his glebe house, 
situated between Ardee and Castle Blayney, six or seven months 
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in the year; has heard that the prisoner, Marren, bears the 
best character, and since he (Sir H.) came into Monaghan. to 
these assizes, has been informed, that at the. risque of his life, 
he defended a person whe had been transacting some. tithe 
business for him, the moment he heard he belonged to Sir 
Harcourt ; he was glad to take this opportunity to bear testi- 
mony to the uniform and unremitting kindness of the lewer 
orders, for nineteen years he had resided amongst them, and 
which made no material impression until his house had been 
set fire to; that from what he had heard within a day or two 
past, he believes the prisoners entered the public house unpre- 
judiced against him; that Carey and another man who had 
since fled the country had formed the confederacy, and had set 
fire to his house. 

Here Mr. Scriven objected to any matter connected with the 
fire being mentioned, unless it could be proved that the prisoners 
were concerned in the burning. 

Judge Moore agreed in this opinion, and no evidence was 
examined as relating to that subject ; the matter, therefore, as 
to the conspiracy, rested on the single testimony of Milton, 
(Lawless having absented himself,) who was a stranger, an 
Englishman, unconnected with the country, of course quite dis- 
interested, and who bore the highest character for honesty, in- 
tegrity, and sobriety from the Commanding Officer and the 
Adjutant of his regiment, the third Butfs. 

John Milton, a soldier, sworn.—Says he was ina public 
house, in Carrick, on the 17th cf February last, and got three 
naggins of whiskey, and went out. Witness came in again on 
the evening of the same day; saw five persons there, who 
were talking in Irish ; after they began talking in English; 
knows the prisoners to be three of the five; Muckeins said, 
Sir Harcourt Lees was a d d bad man, and sent a bad 
character of the Roman Catholics to Dublin ; and said if he had 
him there he should not see morning. He, the prisoner, said 
likewise, that he would bed d but he would shoot Filgate 
and Sir Harcourt Lees, for they were not worthy to live. 

Andrew. M‘Kittrick, landlord, sworn.—Says, when last wit- 
ness was in the house on that day, he was lying in aturf corner, 
quite incapable of hearing any discourse that was going on. 

. John Milton, a soldier, cross-examined by Mr. Scriven.— 
Were you in is man’s house on the 17th of February? I 
was. Did you see this man, Mr. Kitterick, in his house that 
day? No, Sir, I did not. Did you not see him in the room 
where you were lying on the turf; No, Sir, I did not; for it 
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was the servant maid that brought the three naggins that we 
wanted. 
' ‘The prisoners, after some hesitation, were acquitted. 

We give the information on which the prisoners were secured 
and confined, and we have no difficulty in declaring, that had 
Sir Harcourt Lees permitted the natural kindness of his dis 
sition, as his well known contempt of personal danger, to blind 
him to the just sense he entertained of his public duty, he 
would have laid himself open to well merited censure and 
reprobation. In some cases individual feelings are to be 
sacrificed to the interests of the community ; ; and no one, we 
believe, can'regret that in this instance, the . worthy Baronet 
was fully sensible of the justice of our observations. 

“© Counties of Louth and Monaghan to wit. 

“ The examination of Hugh Lawless of Ballyland, county 
of Louth, pensioner, who, being duly sworn, and examined 
on his oath before William Filgate, Esq. one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for said Counties, saith ; 

“ That on Thursday, the 17th of February last, in the 
evening, he was drinking with John Milton of the 3d Buffs, 
mn the house of Andrew M‘Kittrick, of Carrickmacross, pub- 
ican ; that there was another company consisting of four men 
m the same room, who were conversing in Irish, which 
éxaminant understands, and he overheard one of them, named 
George Carey, say, that if Sir Harcourt Lees remained in this 
country, they would have his life; to which Edward Sleavin 
replied, ¢ it is nothing but right,’ and said, ‘if he stands the 
country, we will have his life.’ Then Thomas Muckien and 
Patrick Marron both remarked, that it was nothing but right, 
for that he had represented the conduct of the Catholics and 
their clergy to the government ina bad light, that he was a 
bad man, and should not be suffered in the country. Exami- 
nant then did not know the cause of the dislike to Sir Harcourt, 
but just took part in the conversation, and remarked that Sir 
Harcourt Lees always bore the character of a kind and good 
gentleman among his neighbours, and that he (examinant): 
thought Wild Goose Lodge business ought to be a sufficient 
warning tothe country. Examinant remarked to his com- 
panion, John Milton, ‘ do you hear what they say of Sir Har- 
court? I'll slip out for a constable and have them taken’— 
which he did ; and upon his return, found theywere all gone. 
He'then asked the landlord where the company were, who 
replied, that they went out at the back door. Examinant then 
said, ‘do you know their: names, Andrew M‘Kittrick? The 
tandlord answered, ‘I do not; but at all events Sir Harcourt 
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isa bad man;’ and appeared inclined to say more, but that 
Mrs. M‘Kittrick interfered, and said, ‘ what is it of your busi- 
ness? mind your own affairs.’ And further saith not. 

** Sworn before me, this 30th day of March, 1820. 

‘© WitvtaM Fie@ate. 

‘* Examinant is bound in the-sum of 501. to prosecute.” 

*¢ John Milton, private in the 3d Buffs, also duly sworn, 
saith, that on, the evening of the 17th of February last, he 
was In company with Hugh Lawless, a pensioner, in the house 
of Andrew M‘Kittrick, publican, in Carrickmacross ; there 
was another company in the room conversing in Irish, which 
examinant does not understand, but heard one of them say in 
English, that Sir Harcourt Lees was a bad man, and if he 
remained much longer in the country, they would have his 
life. Thomas Muckien, one of the men whom examinant now 
sees in Custody, then said ‘ he isa bad man, I wish we had him 
here, he-should never see morning.’ Hugh Lawless said to 
examinant, ‘ I’ll go and look for a constable ;’ and after he 
was gone, the man whom the examinant first heard speak of 
Sir Harcourt, said, ‘soldier, do you live at Filgate’s?’* To 
which examinant replied, ‘I do not.’ He then said, that 
neither Filgate nor Sir Harcourt Lees should be suffered to 
live, and if he had his will he would shoot them both; and 
further said, ‘soldier, if you wish yourself well, you will 
make your escape.’ This man examinant does not see in 
custody, but would know him again if he saw him. Further 
saith not. 

“*. Sworn before me, this 30th day of March, 1820. 

«© James DANIEL. 
‘ Examinnant is bound in the sum of 50], to prosecute.” . 


We beg our readers to reflect on Counsellor Hamilton’s 
speech, and to suppose these things to happen in their own 
neighbourhood. How many would leave a country so wretch- 
edly governed, how many would prefer living under the most 
despotic power in Europe to being exposed in this manner to 
the lawless authority of a mob, whose numbers permit them to 
set all law at defiance. Perhaps public shame has so far 
affected the leading Papists, that they would consider the 
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* Filgate is the magistrate who brought to punishment some of 
the Papists who burnt Lynch, and his children, and servants, to the 
number of eight souls. He has ever since been obliged to keep a 
guard of soldiers in his house. Is this a civilized country ? . 
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murder of Sir Harcourt Lees an indelible disgrace, and likely 
to:make a serious impression upon the Protestants throughout 
both islands. We therefore suspect that the secret committee, 
of whose existence there can be little doubt, have issued their 
orders accordingly. However this may be, Sir Harcourt Lees 
is neither daunted by the danger that he has escaped, nor by 
the difficulty of bringing his intended assassins to. punishment, 
but has just published another attack on Popery, entitled, The 
Mystery. . 

It ‘appears that a Mr. Stennet, lately Lieutenant of a grena- 
dier company in the North York Militia, has come over to May- 
nooth, the Popish college, and transformed himself into a 
Monk. In this capacity he has attempted to. reply to Sir H. 
Lees’s publications, thinking, perhaps, from the errors of his 
English education, that to be a more legitimate way of settling 
a religious question than burning him alive.* Sir Harcourt 
has published a rejoinder to this frocked grenadier in that 
amusing but convincing style, which marked the former pam- 
phlets, and we give the following passage from the begin 
ning. 


“ JT arrived in Dublin yesterday, bought vour book before 
I dined, and read it before I breakfasted this. morning. It is 
but justice to say that, although grievously disappointcd, I was 
not vexed, for | laughed incessantly at the church militant 
medley itcontained. Really, Sir, you have mistaken your avo- 
cation, you know nothing at all of your present profession, you 
are as much fit to be.a priest as Baron Bergami is qualified to 
be an opera singer, Sir John Newport to be intrusted with 
office, or entitled to be relieved from the eternal detestation and 
contempt of every loyal Protestant in Ireland. You are, Sir, 
quite a novice either as to information or writing, for there is 
not one single argument adduced in your entire thirty pages 
that can establish the validity of even one solitary error of your 
ridiculous but monstrous religion, You have thought it neces- 
sary only to allude to two of these gross corruptions, transub- 
stantiation, and that most profitable of all commercial esta- 
blishments, (eclipsing, by the solidity and wisdom of its edicts, 
both the orders in council and Milan decrees) the far-famed, 
much-prized purgatory of the Popish church. You are too 
much accustomed ta_ straightforward fighting to become a 





* The Reverend Lieutenant’s pamphlet will be reviewed at length 
in odf next, only a small part of the review having yet arrived from 
Treland, 
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priest... When you were tired of the militia service, you should 
have embarked your fortune and your piety, if notin a veteran 
battalion, at least in a supplementary corps, or, at all events, Ta 
the horse-police ; but what the d—I could tempt you, a York- 
shire Lieutenant of Grenadiers, to exchange your sash and 
gorget fora Rheimish Testament and Breviary, and your helmet 
for a Maynooth cowl, it must have puzzled your radical and en- 
lightened commandant, Earl Fitzwilliam, and his still moré 
illuminated and patriotic son, to account for; you, possibly, 
like myself, detested their principles, and doubted their pro- 
fessions, and getting somewhat alarmed at the daring and 
unconstitutional proceedings of the ultra whigs, you religiously 
determined, at the risk of your future salvation, to embark yout 
military acquirements and religious accomplishments in the 
broad-bottomed flotilla of the ultra tories, you resolved to ex+ 
change the military discipline of old Dundas for the Romish 
tactics of old Pius IV. Be this as it may, Rev. Sir, you have 
now with the scabbard thrown away your sword, and you may 
think yourself fortunate in meeting an antagonist who will 
deal lightly with your ignorance, and, whilst he laments your 
religious degradation, will inflict no other wound on your mind 
and feelings than ridicule for the present, and instruction for 
the future. The great and vital error under which your church 
labours, is in confounding the present Popish with the primi- 
tive christian faith, the religion of your Redeemer with the 
innovations of Pope Gregory VII. and the creed of Pope Pius 
IV.; the four first general Councils, with the Councils of Con- 
stance and of Trent. If you have read my writings with any 
degree of attention, you will observe, that I have expressly 
asserted, what 1 again and again repeat, that, previous to the 
seventh century, not one of the doctrines or tenets of the 
present church of Rome were in existence; the worship of 
images was first fraudulently introduced by the Seventh Gene- 
ral Council, A. D. 784, under the direction of the Empress 
Irene ; and about the middle of the ninth century a new con- 
troversy arose, for the first time, from the declaration of one 
Radbert, a Monk, (Abbot of Corbeia in Picardy) who taught 
that the body of our Saviour was in the Eucharist, not in figure 
and representation, but really and truly. This extraordinary 
epinion, equally contrary to sense, scripture, and antiquity (as 
was reasonable to imagine) met with the most decided and de- 
termined opposition from the learned and greatest authorities 
of those times. Such were Maurus, John Scotus, Erigena, 
and Bertram, a member of the same convent with Rad- 
bert, who, being for his eminent learnifig consulted by Charles 
the Bald, proved, in the most convincing manner, the no- 
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velty and falsehood of Radbert’s opinion respecting your me- 
cromantic doctrine of transubstantiation ; all your other tenets 
and doctrines were framed by different Popes and Councils 
between the years 1073 and 1545, when they were united in a 
new creed by Pope Pius IV. and the Council of Trent, the last 
of your General Councils, at which period the christian religion 
was virtually anathematized, and the Popish faith established, 

consolidated, and confirmed, under the direct influence of the 
Papal Legate, and amidst the meretricious endearments of all 
the prostitutes in Germany; for the historians of those days will 
inform you, and the field officers of the North York Militia, if 
they chuse to read them, that such a pious assemblage of ‘Tri- 
Septic Nuns never were, before or since, collected together to 
solace and comfort the holy fathers and friars of that most holy 
and right religious council, the fomenter and encourager of the 
most bloody and barbarous massacres that ever disgraced or 
brutalized the civilized world. As to your curious hot bed of 
transmigration purgatory, such a wonderful custom house of 
iniquity was never even dreamt of until your pardons and abso- 
lutions were invented. It nearly broke my heart, Rev. Sir, to 
find out the origin, and to trace to its source, this bleach-house, 
with its tabernacle of imposture ; however, mine is not a mind, 

I believe your priests must all allow, to be daunted with common 
difficulties. My endeavours were eventually crowned with 
success, and some day or other I will amuse and instruct the 
world with the extraordinary information I have obtained on 
this and every other subject connected with Popish purity and 
religion ; take you all in all, you are a curious set of geniuses 
to exist in the nineteenth century ; and Lords Donoughmore 
and Limerick are not far behind you, with that notorious old 
jobber from Waterford, Sir John gaita.y when they wish to 
make Roman Catholics Members of Parliament ; ; having tried 
their utmost (particularly the latter political twins) to injure 
and disfranchise the Protestant electors of Dublin, in which 
unconstitutional and infamous attempt, I foresaw and foretold 
they would be defeated by the virtuous, though not legitimate 
guardians of the elective franchise. May peace be restored to 
their disappointed and troubled minds, amidst the universal 
detestation and contempt of their justly incensed and deeply 
insulted countrymen.” 


In perusing these pages it was curious to observe how similar 
facts had been recorded by Sir Harcourt with those which we 
have urged above. It must not, however, be understood, that by 
1545, in the above extract, Sir Harcourt intends that the 
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Council of Trent was then finished. The bull for confirming 
the decrees of that Council was signed by our libidinous, Pope 
on January 26, 1563, before which time they were of no force 
im his church. But these are the true grounds on which we 
oppose Popish errors. They are all novelties, We have in our 
possession a volume published in France by an Huguenot 
minister, where the rise and progress of that impossible doc- 
trine, transubstantiation, are accurately given, and the gradual 
manner in which a tenet better calculated for the bogtrotters 
of Tipperary .than for reasonable creatures, gained ground. 
The man who believed himself to have been changed at nurse 
alone, can believe that he swallows his Lord and Saviour two 
or three times a year. As we shall return to this subject again, 
we shall now conclude with the-.last pages of Sir Harcourt 
Lees’s letter to Lieutenant Stennett, grenadier and priest. 


“¢ T have, Sir, paid you the distinguished compliment of de- 
voting three hours to reply to your Few Hints to myself, as you 
call them, in the composition or culling of which you have 
taken up eight months time; the only difficulty I experience 
is endeavouring to check the crowd of historical facts that 
press upon my recollection, all militating against the validity 
of the present Romish creed. It is not Papists that I am hos- 
tile to, as you say, but the superstitious link that connects 
them with their priesthood, which, until it shall be dissolved, 
this country never can be at peace. My conduct towards my 

or Roman Catholic brethren is too well known in the coun- 
try where I live, and where [ am surrounded by them, to need 
any comments from myself. If you wantan additional proof, 
Sir, take it in the declaration of that just, learned, and upright 
Judge (Moore) pronounced, at the last assizes of Monaghan, on 
Friday the 21st, where a sense of public duty obliged me to 
attend, to carry on a prosecution against three men for a con- 
‘spiracy to murder myself, because I had written in defence of 
the Protestant church and constitution; this good and virtuous 
man then declared, that the character I had given of the pre- 
vious good conduct of these poor Roman Catholic prisoners 
would alone have acquitted them if no other circumstance had. 
It is not to the individuals, but to the system of religion I pro- 
fess eternal enmity, and for this vital cause, that it is unchris- 
_ tan, and eminently calculated to keep mankind in the grossest 
wgnorance, and consequently in the most scandalous state of moral 
depravity. | 

“‘ I now, Rev. Sir, take my leave of you, and dedicate this, 
my eighth production on Popery, to yourself and the North 
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York Militia. A publication of mine has dislodged the learned 
jesuits from Russia; and if the government of this empire is 
anxious to avert revolution from our shores, they will order: the 
establishments from Lancashire and Kildate also. Ihave moré 
than once cautioned them on this important subject; let them 
join their Russian brethren in Italy, where a large foandation 

as just been purchased on a soil more adapted to their recep- 
tion than the British isles. Weare polluted by to» many sects 
and societies already, rapidly increasing, insulting and surround- 
Ang our church establishment, which demands ¢clie utmost vigi- 
lance, and the most persevering exertions of its ministers, to 
uphold and support, against the direful machinations of its 
implacable. but deceitful enemies, whether they appear in the 
subtle disguise of a Popish priest, or veiled in the morose 
austerity of a canting puritanical calvinist. 

“ T remain, Rev. Sir, with unfeigned astonishment at your 
folly in changing to a Priest from a Grenadier, and with infinite 
entertainment from your having been persuaded to write a 

_ pamphlet, 
“* Most faithfully, your devoted 
*“¢ Admirer and Coavert, 
‘* HARCOURT LEES.” 
ee 
| LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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Mr. Joseph Swan, Surgeon to the Lincoln County Hospital, has 
in the press a Dissertation on the Treatment of morbid local Affections 
of Nerves, to which the Jacksonian Prize of the College of Surgeons 
was adjudged, 


Just published, in one vol. i2mo. Letters from Germany and Hol- 
land, during the years 181S-14-; containing a detailed account of the 
Operations of the British Army in those countries, and of the attacks 
upon Antwerp aud Bergen Op-Zoom, by the troops under the com- 
mand of General Sir Thomas Graham, K,B, 


Ready for publication, Collections relative to Claims at the Coro- 
nation of several Kings of England, beginning with King Richard II. 
being curious and interesting documents, derived from authentic 
sources. This work may be considered as a valuable appendage ta 
Taylor's ‘* Glory of Regality,” or Thomson’s ‘‘ Coronations of Eng- 
land.” | | 

The Rev. John Davies, A. M. Curate of Kew, is preparing a work 
entitled, Historical Prologues; ora Versified Chronology of events 
from the Conquest to the death of George the Third. . The object of 
this work is to facilitate an immediate acquaintance with thé leading 
Outline of the annals of our own country. | | 
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438. 

Douay Bible, observations on notes 
on the, 309. 

—— --——, Letter to His Majesty 
on the notes on, reviewed, 353. 

Drama, ancient, observations on, 288. 

Dramatic talent, observations on, 
282. 

Drumgoole, Dr., extract from his 
speech on the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, 314. 

EAST, on the prevalence of religion 
in, and causes of its decline,71, ~ 

Education, moral, observations on, 
414. 

Edwards, on the conduct of Mr, 
Alderman W ood respecting, 293, 

Election, observations on, 196, 

Elections, recommendations to pre- 
serve the purity of, from party in- 
fluence, 90. 

England, on the late insurrectiona 
movements in the north west of, and 
Scotland, 92. 

, on the commercial inter- 
course between, and France, 114, 
,on the paper currency of, 








1 17. 





—, defence of the discipline 
of the church of, reviewed, 169. 
English Parliament, observations on 

the, 47. 
Enthusiasts, religious disputes among, 
260. 
Episcopacy, proofs of its apostolic 
origin, 69. 
Eucharist, observations on the, 24, 
Evangelism, observations on, 555. 
Eve, on the temptation of, 27. 
Events, observations on late, 381. 
Ewing, Mr. Greville, his sermon oc- 
casioned by the riots at Glasgow, 
reviewed, 371. 

FEMALES, on their attendance on 
public matters, 63. | 
—————-, on their attending lec- 

tures, 74. 7 
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Fletcher, Jadge, extract of a late 
charge to the Grand Jury of the 
county of Louth, 229, 

-————, the Rev. J. his opinion of the 
inconsistencies of the Methodists, 
516. 

Fox dinner at Norwich, an ode, re- 
viewed, 346; extracts from, 347. 

Franklin, Dr. observations on, 475, 

France as it is, W. Playfair’s, re- 
viewed, 43, 113. 

, observations on Lady Mor- 

gan’s, ib., 45. 

, on the demoralized state of, 
ib. 








, on the revenue of, 45. 

———, on the state of manufactures 
in, 115. 

» on the commerce between, 
and England, ib. 

——, on the. paper currency of, 
415. 

——-, on the charitable institutions 
of, 119. 

——, on the population of, 121. 

——, the collection of the revenue 
of, 122. 

» political condition of, 123. 

———, on the criminal code of, 124, 

French literature, chefs d’ a@uvre of, 
reviewed, 16, 250. 

———— system of shoeing horses, ob- 
servations on, 244. 

——— manners, observations on, 


_ £50. 
—— government, on its interfe- 











rence in the American revolt, 323. — 


revolution, observations on, 
345, 521, 

Free-will, observations on, 55. 

GALWAY, on the late insurrection 
in, by Papists, 91. 





George TII., characteristic observa- 


tions on, 381, 

—, his court and family, re- 
view of, 463; his strict regard of 
his coronation oath, respecting the 
Catholic claims, 5%7 ; anecdotes of 
his benevolence and magnanimity, 
530; bis domestic habits and taste, 
53S; his attachment to the consti- 
tution and Jaws, 554; 2 description 
of his appearance in 1810, 535, 

—, his declaration to his 
Council on his accession, 466; ex- 
tract from his first speech to Par- 
liament, 467; his education, ib. ; 
party intrigues, in the management 
of it, 469; ov his strict religious 











Index. 


edneation, 470 ; on the polities of 
his reign, 471. 

Geography, Mr. T. Myers’s new sys- 
tem of, reviewed, 266. 

Germany and the Revolution, Mr, J, 
Black's translation of professor 
Goerres, reviewed, 325; extracts 
from, 327. 

German Universities, observations on 
the conduct of the students at, 
333. 

Ginger Beer, a grand pindaric, re- 
view of, 79; extracts from 80, 

Glandular diseases, Mr. C. Aldis on, 
reviewed, 55. : 

Glasgow, on the alarm excited at, 
by the radicals, 187. | 

———— , on the riots at, 572. 

Gleig, Bishop, his charge to the clergy 
of Brechin, 24. . 

Globe, this, on its being alone inhabi- 
table, 240. 

Goldsmith, Mr. Louis, observations 
on, 522, 

Good and evil, on the knowledge of, 
33. 

Goodwin, Mr. J. his system of shoe- 
ing horses, reviewed, 243. 

Gospel, observations on some of the 
characteristic doctrines of the, res 
viewed, 24. 

Government, on the nature of, and 
its advantages, 324. 

—, letters on Locke’s Essay 
on, 378, 480. 

Grattan, Mr., on his last advice to the 
Catholics ef Ireland, 502. 

Greek Thesaurus, H. Stephens’s, obser- 
vations on, 185. 

Greeks, their disregard of physical 
science, 268. 

HALES, Dr. W, his essay on the 
origin and: purity of the primitive 
church, 536. 

Hall, Mr. Robert, his recommenda+ 
tion of schism, 60. - 

——, Mr. Webb, his memorial to the 
Board of Trade, 276. 

Hampden, Mr., grandson of the pa- 
triot, his confession of infidel prin- 
ciples, 49. 

Harrowby, a letter to the Earl of, on 
the late Cato Street conspiracy, 
161, 

Hartley, Mr. C., his Brifish genius 
exemplified, reviewed, 184. 

Hemans, Mrs., her sceptic, a poem, 
reviewed, 269, 

Hiberniay Journal, extract from, on~ 
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the convaulsed ‘state of Ireland, 
101. 
Higgins, Mr. J., his Saviour of the 
world, a poem, reviewed, 51. 
Holland, Louis Buonaparte’s histo- 
_ vical documents on the government 
of, reviewed, 438 ; extracts from, 
440. 


448. 

Hone, Mr,, observations on his pub- 
lications, 162, 

“‘ Honey Moon,” the observations on, 
286. 

Horne, Rev. T. H. on the Trinity 
and Athanasian creed, reviewed, 
431. 

Horses, Mr. J. Goodwin’s new sys- 
tem of shoeing, reviewed, 243; ex- 
tracts from, 244. 

House of Commons, observations on 
the freedom of discussion in, 166. 
Huddersfield, letter on the late trans- 

actions at, 186. 

Homan affairs, on the interference of 
Providence in, 247, 

IMMORTALITY, observations on, 
27. 

Imputation, on the doctrine of, 25. 

India, on the pernicious effects of 
popery in, 66. 

~—, the birth-place of civilization, 
its arts and sciences, ib. 

-——, on the progress of Christianity 
in, 67. 

~~, British, on the revival of reli- 
gion in, 72. 

Indian Chsrch History, Mr. T. 
Yeates’, reviewed, 65. 

Infants, on the moral condition of, 31, 

Infidelity, on the evil tendencies of, 
49. 

Infidel objections, observations on, 
242. 

Inflammatory devotional feeling, ob- 
servations on,-513. 

Insanity, Mr. G,—-M. Burrows’ 
inquiry into the errors relative to, 
reviewed, 450; extracts from, 452. 

Ireland, on the unhappy condition of, 
91. 

~~~, eXtract from a cursory view 
of the present state of, 96; the con- 
vulsed condition of, 98; on an 
atrocious conspiracy formed in, 
223; on the state of mendicity in, 

- $32; on the education of the chil- 
dren of the poor of, 407. 

‘Irish Papists, their grievances ima 

ginary, 93; their political feeling, 





, on the treatment of infantsin, 
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ib, ; on the influence of the popish 

clergy on the, 94; on the obsta- 
cles to the instruction of, 95; their 
conduct during. the French exces- 
ses, 313; observations on their re- 
bellion in 1798, 320. 

Irish Melodies, observations on, 
314. 

JACKSON, Mr. J. G. hia letter on 
the continuity of the two Niles of 
Africa, 190. 

Jerome, St. defence of, against the 
charge of Mr. J. Bellamy for igno- 
rance of Hebrew, 155. 

Jesuits, on the expulsion of the, from 
Russia, 299. 

Jesus Christ, on the.divinity of, 437, 

John Bull, the palace of, reviewed, 
161; extracts from, 162. 

Jurors on the duties of, 374. 

Justification, observations on, 191, 

KELLY, Dr. titular archbishop of 
Tuam, his testimony in favour of 
Ribbonmen, 271. 

Kenny, Mr. J. his * Valdi,” a poem, 
reviewed, 246, 

Keri notes, on their antiquity, autho» 
rity, and utility, 157. 

Kotzebue, observations on, 329, 

Krudener, Madam von, observations 
on, 329. 

LABOUR, on the advantages of, 84. 

Laurence, Mr. observations on his 
physiological speculations, 12, - 

Lavington, Bishop, death and cha 
racter of, 65. 

Lees, Rev. Sir Harcourt, extract 
from his cursory view of the pre- 
sent state of Ire 96, 

, his “ Crisis” reviewed, $53. 

» account of a trial for 
attempts to murder, 591. 

———-, his letters on Romish ab- 
surdities, 596. 

Lectures, on the general and eager 
attendance on, 74, 

Legitimacy, a poem, Mr, J, Brown's, 
reviewed, 423 ; extrac’, from, 424. 

Leyden, account of a dreadful acci- 
dent in, 446. 

——-, Dr. poetical remains of, re- 
viewed, 540. 

Liberty, measnres necessary to secure 
the freedom of elections from the 
influence of the pretended advo- 
cates of, 89. 

Life, on the ills of, and intolerable 
without the hope of eternal reward, 
271. 

TEP, a state of trial, ib. 
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Locke, Mr,, letter on his Essay on 
Government, 378. 

Lord's Supper, observations on the 

‘ Bishop of Bristol’s letter to his 
clergy on the administering of the, 
195. 

Louis XVIITI., on the security of, on 
the throne of France, 43. 

,» new Constitution 
granted by, 140. 

Lunatics, ‘on the propriety of admi- 
nistering religious instruction to, 
464. 

Lynch, horrid murder of, with his 

' family, by Irish papists, 317. 

MACHINERY, observations on, 120. 

Majesty, letter to his, on the notes in 

. the Douay bible, reviewed, 353. 

Male and female, lines on the priority 
of right of the former, 480. 

Man, on the equality of, 481. 

Mankind, on the option of, to leave 
their state occasioned by original 
sin, 35. 

Martyr Justin, a teacher of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, 435. 

Massacres de la St. Bartholemi, détail 
des, 255. 

Massacreand rapine, Greville Ewing's 

' sermon against, occasioned by riots 
at Glasgow, 371; extracts from, 

- $73. , 

Mathematicians, French, on their 
scepticism, 238. 

Matter, on the innate powers of, 
239. 

Maxwell, Mr. his plurality of Worlds, 

~ 235. 

“© Medical infidelity,” observations 
on, 11. 





collegiate education, on the 
necessity of, 430. 

Memoirs, observations on, 540. 

Mercury, on the evil results from the 
general adoption of, 56. 

M‘Ghennis, some account of, 372. 

Methodists and Papists, the Rev. R. 
Polwhele on the enthusiasm of, 
reviewed, 257. 

, on the doctrine of per- 

fection tanght among the, 336. 

, on the new birth taught 
by Wesley to the, 338; mode of 
collection of money among, for the 
payment df debts, 340; their class 
meetings, ib; love feasts, 341; 
watch nights, ib. ; revivalism, 342 ; 
on the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper among, 510 ; on Kingswood 
school, 511; their enthusiasm, 515. 

Methodism, Mr. Soenthey on the rise 














Index. 


. and progress of; and the life of 
Wesley, reviewed, ib.; extracts 
from, on the Reformation, 362. 

Middlesex, on the character of the 
majority of the electors of, 326. 

Mills, Mr. C. his history of the Cru- 

- gades, reviewed, 335. 

Miscellanies, Rev. R. Warner’s, re- 
viewed, 21. 

Moldavia, on marriages in, 415. 

Monastery, the, a romance, review of, 
174; extracts from, 175. 

Moravians, observations on the, 333. ' 

Motte, Comte de la, anecdote of, 2y. 

Myers, Mr. T. his new system of 
Geography, reviewed, 266. 

Mystery, the, or forty years ago,a 
novel, reviewed, 517 ; extracts from, 
518. 

NAPOLEON, Mr. B. E. O‘Meara’s 
historical memoirs of, reviewed, 139. 

——, his account of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, 142. 

Nations, on their dependance on one 
another, 115. 

National hatred, on the perpetuation 
of, 129. 

» debt, on the discharge of 

the, 272. 











—, further observations 
on the, 529. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, on his religious 
opinions, 238. 
Newtonian theory, observations on 
the, ib. 
Nickolls, Dean, character of, review- 
ed, 344. 
Niles, Mr. Jackson, on the continuity 
of the two, 190. 
Nizam y Gedid institution, Turkey, 
account of, 418. 
Norfolk, the Rev. G. Burges’s letter 
to the Freeholders of, reviewed, 1. 
——, observations on the local poli- 
tics of, 2. 
——, Chronicle, on the line of 
politics pursued by, 4. 
, on the influence of the asso- 
ciation system in, 6. : 
Norwich, observations on the Whigs 
and Radicals of, 3. 
, on the Hampden club at, ib. 
Fox dinner, an ode, review 











of, 346. 

Nottingham, observations on a late 
radical meeting at, 188. 

Novels, or works of imagination, ob- 
servations on, 247, 517. 

O‘MEARA, Mr. B. E. his Historical 
Memoirs of Napoleon, reviewed, 
139. 
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Orange Society in Ireland, defence of 
the, 108, 222. 

Ordination, observations on, 509. 

Original sin, observations on, 34. 

—, on the option of mankind 
to leave the state occasioned by, 
35. 

Oatinian Lecture, Mr. Penn's second, 
reviewed, 73. 

Owen, Mr., his plans mischievous, 120. 

PAPAL see, conduct of Buonaparte 
towards the, 307. 

Papists, on the religious liberty of, 

_ 212; on their rancour against pro- 
testants, 214; horrid murders com- 
mitted on protestants by, 361. 

Parental power, observations on, 480. 

Paris, on the frequency of suicide in, 
during the revolution, 456. 

Parr, Rev. Dr., observations on, 561. 

Party-spirit, observations on, 480. 

Pascal, Blaise, account of, 17. 

Penn, Mr. J. his second Outonian 
lecture, reviewed, 75. 

Philosophism, modern, the disorgan- 
izing effects of, 62. 

Physic and surgery, present state of, 

- reviewed, 428. 

Pitt, Mr., brief character of, 479. 

Playfair, Mr. W. his France as it is, 
reviewed, 42, 113. 

Plunkett, Mr., review of his speech on 
catholic claims, 353. 

, his letter on being ap- 
ointed catholic advocate in Par- 
iament, 501. 

Plurality of worlds, Mr. A. Maxwell's, 

reviewed, 235, 

Poets, modern, observations on, 51. 

Poetical remains of Dr. J. Leyden, 
reviewed, 546. 

Poetry, observations on, 423. 

Politics, observations on, 9. 

Political plough which Jack built, 
reviewed, 272. 

Polwhele, the Rev. R. his enthusiasm 
of methodists and papists, reviewed, 
257. - 

Pope, on the infallibility of the, 213. 

——, on the supremacy of the, 354. 

——, oath against the power of the, 
to abjure from allegiance, 492. 

——, on the divine titles applied to 
the, 585.. 

Popery, why more dangerous now 
than formerly, 62. 

, on its pernicious influence in 
India, 65. ' 

Popish clergy, on the conduct of, 232. 

=————-, Question, observations on, 
302, 
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Pegich infallibility, observations on, 
Primitive church, Dr. Hales’ essay on 
ar origin and purity of the, review- 


» 536. 

Property, observations on, 378. 

Protestant Advocate, observations by 
the, on Common Halls, 89; on elec- 
tions and radical influence, 90; on 
the Cato-street conspiracy, ib.; on 
the state of the country, 201 ; on 
the religious liberty of the papists, 
212; on their rancour against pro- 
testants, 214; on the expulgion of 
the Jesuits from the empire of 
Russia, 299; on the late Catholic 
aggregate meeting at Dublin, 385; 
on the atrocious conduct of papists, 
as proof of their inclination if power 
were given them, 489; on security 
from papists, 491; on the Catholic 
bill, 493 ; on the lives of the Popes, 
494, 587. 

Pasty observations on the liberty of 

e, 4. 

QUEEN, the, observations on, 484. 

-~, defence of Her Majesty, 

the, reviewed, 556, 

————, observations on her letter 
to the King, 569. ‘ 

RACINE, Jean, biography of, 251. 

Radicals, observations on the, 79, 

——-—, revolutionary proceedings 
of thé, 186. 

—, on their resolutions passed 
on the confinement of Napoleon, 439. 

naan d’Garuni of antiquity, account 
of, 39. 

Ranz des Vaches, observations on the, 
41. . 

Religion, the right object of, 64. 

—, on the support of, 180. 

, on the progress of, 258. 

————-, a protegé of the state, and 
properly so, 262. 

Religious retrospect, 89, 201, 299, 
385, 489, 585. 

: — madness, observations on, 

















457. 

Representative system, observations 
on the, 166. 

Resurrection of the body, observa- 
tions on, 28. 

Revelation, observations on Dr. Chal- 
mers’ discourses on the connexion 
between, and modern astronomy, 
235. 

Revolution, observations on, 165. 

Revolutionary principles, observations 
on, 323. 

Ribbonmen, observations on, 103, 
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Ribbonmen, Dr. Kelly's testimony 
in favour of, 281. 
» further obsetvations 





on, 390. 

Richard Cceur de Lion, his captivity 
in returning from Palestine, 336." 
Roman Catholic meeting for voting 

an address to George IV., account 

of, 104. 

——— ———~ On choosing 

Mr. Plunkett their chief parliamen- 
tary advocate, 496. 

tt setts legislation, under Nu- 
ma, observations on, 326. 

Romaine, Rev. W. observations on, 
173. 

Rosscommon Assizes, extract from 
the proceedings of the, 390. 

Rural life and scenery, Mr. J. Clare’s 
poems descriptive of, reviewed, 
348; extracts from, 349. 

Russia, on the expulsion of the Je- 
suits from, 299. 

SACRAMENT, observations on the 
mode of administration by Calvin- 
istic ministers, 172. 

Sarum, the Rev. Archdeacon Dam 
beny’s charge to the clergy of, re- 
viewed, 60; extracts from, 62. 

** Saved”, observations on the word, 
294. 

Saviour of the world, a “ poem by J. 
Higgins,” reviewed 51; extracts 
from, 52. 

Sceptic, the, a poem, Mrs. Hemans, 
reviewed, 269 ; extracts from, 270, 

———, death of a, 271. 

Schism, observations on, 1; strangely 

' recommended, 60.: 

, further observations on, 550. 

Schill, account of, 571. 

Scotland, observations on vitrified 
forts in, 559. 

Scriptures, on the authenticity of the, 
151. 

—, on the application of many 
terms expressed in, 191. 

Seditions demagogues, observations 
on the real views of, 140. 

Sensible conversions, observations on, 
582. 

Smith, Miles, Bishop of Gloucester, 
an eminent Arabic scholar and He- 
braist, some account of, 153. 

Southey, Mr., his life of Wesley, and 
rise and progress of Methodism, 
reviewed, 257. 

Spade cultivation, observations on, 
118. 

Spain, on the distracted state of, 324, 














Stephens’s Mr. H., his Greek Thesat- 
rus, reviewed, 125. - 

Stoney, the Rev. T. U., his reply to a 
pamphlet on the discipline of the 
church, reviewed, 549. 

Stonevhurst, on Jesuistical influence 
in the neighbourhood of, 301. 

~ , account of, 308. 

Suicide, observations on, 455. 

Sunday newspapers, observations on, 
164. 

Sussex, the Duke, observations on 
his political character, 226. 

TARTARY, early christian estab- 
lishment in, 69. 

Theatrical amusements, observations 
on, 173, 283. 

“¢ Threshers,” Irish, horrid oaths of 
the, 320. 

Tobin, Mr. J., Miss Benger’s mee 
moirs of, reviewed, 282; extracts 
from, ib. 

Todd, the Rev. H. J., his vindication 
of the authorized translation of the 
bible, reviewed, 149. 

Toleration Act, observations on, 305, 
Traveller’s fire-side, S. M. Waring’s, 
reviewed, 37; extracts from, ib. 
Trade and commerce, observations 

on the situation of, 273. 

Trinity and Athanasian creed, Rev, 
T. H. Horne, on the defence of, 
reviewed, 431 ; extracts from, 433. 

Truth, moral and revealed, on the at- 
tacks on, 431. 

Typhus, observations on, 451. 

UNITED IRISHMEN, society of, 
ebservations on, 367. 

Unitarians and Deists, observations 
on, 432. 

VALDI, or the libertine’s son, a 
poem, Mr. J. Kenny’s, reviewed, 
246; extracts from, 249. 

Vice, melancholy instance of death 
by, 247. 

Vulney, Mr., extract from, on the 
various religions, 49. 

W ALES, religious “ jumpers” in, 343. 

Wallachia and Moldavia, Mr. W. 
Wilkinson’s account of, reviewed, 
409; extracts from, 410. 

Walsh, Mr. R., his appeal from the 
jadgments of Great Britain against 
America, reviewed, 129. 

Waring, S. M., his Traveller's fire-side, 
reviewed, 37. 

Warner, Rev. R., his Miscellaniés 
reviewed, 21. 

Waterloo, Napoleon's account of the 
battle of, 142. : ; 
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Watkins, Dr., the conypiracy traced 
to its source by, reviewed, 161. 

Wesley, Mr. Seuthey's life of, re- 
viewed, 257. 

——, observations on, 265. 

, character of, 330. 

———-, his. conduct respecting or- 
dination, 505. 

————, Samuel, some account of, 331. 

Westminster, on the character of the 
majority of the electors of, 326. 

Westphalia, memoirs of the court ef, 
under Jerome Buonaparte, review- 
ed, 567. 

Whigs, on the conduct of the, on pas- 
sing of the restrictive bills against 
sedition, 383. 





Wilkinson, Mr. W., his account of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, reviewed, 
409. 

Wood, Mr. Alderman, on his conduct 
towards Edwards, 293. 

Witkes, John, observations on, 473. 

YARMOUTH, observations on the 
whig faction at, 5. 

Yeates, Mr. T. his Indian Church 
History, reviewed, 65. 

Yorkshire, satire on the late military 
resignation in, 61. 

———— , on the late disaffections in, 
189. 

ZEALAND, observations on the 
women of, 448. 
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ABSTRACT of Mr. Justice Fletcher’s 
charge, 229. 

Aggregate Catholic meeting, 388. 

Aldis on the nature and cure of glan- 
dular diseases, 55. 

Anti-Calvinistic cautions, 579. 

A Song, air “ Faithless Emma,” 322. 

— series of Lettera on the Catholic 
Question, 353. 

— letter to his Majesty on the notes 
in the Douay Bible, ib. 

RELLAMY’S translation, 289. 

Benger's Memoirs of Tobin, 282. 

Bishop Gleig’s charge to the clergy 
of Brechin, 24. 

Lavington on the enthusiasm of 
Methodists, &c. with notes, &c. by 
the Rev. R. Polwhele, 257, 329, 
505. 

Black’s translation of professor Goer- 
res’ Germany and the Revolution, 
323. 

Burges’s letter to the freeholders of 
Norfolk, 1. 

Burrow’s inquiry into the errors re- 
lative to insanity, 450. 





CHAMBER’S introduction to arith- 
metic, 289. 

Character of Dean Nicholls, 344. 

Chef’s d’ GEuvre of French literature, 
16, 250. 

Clare’s Poems, descriptive of rural 
life and scenery, 348. 

Comparison between Great Britain 
and America, 291. 

DAUBENY’S charge to the clergy of 
Sarum, 60. 

Defence of the Orange Society in 
Treland, 108. 





Discipline of the 
Ciurch of England, 169, v22. 
- her Majesty, the Queen, 
556. 
Dr Keily’s testimony in favour of the 
ribbonmen, 221. 
ECCLESIASTICAL severity, 589. 
Epistle to a senator at Holkham, 297. 
Ewing's sermon against sedition and 
commotion, 376. : 
Extract of a letter to the editor from 
the Orthodox Journal, 216. 
GEORGE III. his court, and family, 
465, 521. 
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Ginger Beer, a grand Pindaric, 79. 

God’s revenge against rebellion, a 
poem, 234, 313, 403. 

Goodwin's new system of shoeing 
horses, 245. 

Graham's translation of Grattan’s 
epistle to the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics, 584. 

HALES on the origin and purity of 
the primitive church, 536. 

Higgin’s Saviour of the world, a 
poem, 51. 

Horne on the Trinity and Athanasian 
creed, 434. 

IMPROMPTHU, 545. 

JACKSON’S letter on the continuity 
of the two Niles of Africa, 190. 
LAMENTATION on the late Acts 
of Parliament, by a radical reform- 

er, 197. 

Legitimacy, a poem, 423. 

Letter to the Earl of Harrowby, 161. 

———= On the late transactions at 
Huddersfield, 186. 

IIT. on Locke’s essay on go- 
vernment, 378. 
IV. do. 480. 

Lines by the late J. Ritchie, esq. 480. 

Literary Intelligence, 87, 198, 322, 
488, 600. 

Leuis Buonaparte’s historical docu- 
ments on the government of Hol- 
land, 438. 

MAXWELL’S plurality of worlds, 
235. 

Memoirs of the court of Westphalia, 
567. 

Mills’ history of the crusades, 335. 
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